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Deodorization 
of Vuleanized Rubber’ 


H. P. Stevens, M.A. Oxon, Ph.D.,. F.LC.. and E. J. Parry, B.Se., F.1.C., F.C.S, 


Introduction 


T IS unfortunate that rubber in course of prepara- 
I tion and manufacture for the production of rubber 

goods should become associated with substances hav- 
ing or developing a more or less unpleasant odor. The 
commonly described odor of rubber is generally derived 
from other substances, usually low grade petroleum and 
coal-tar naphtha products which are employed as dilu- 
ents for the manipulation of the rubber. This applies 
particularly to the manufacture of mackintoshes and 
proofed goods in which traces of the evil smelling sol- 
vents are obstinately retained. Solid rubber articles have 
a fainter and different odor derived from the sulphur 
used in the vulcanizing process which reacts with con- 
stituents of the raw rubber. 

Although the odor of rubber goods is, generally speak- 
ing, neither so strong nor unpleasant as to be objection- 
able or interfere with their use for many purposes, the 
odor is a defect and interferes with the use of rubber 
where it might come in contact with foodstuffs, particu- 
larly commodities such as tea and beer, which take up 
avidly any extraneous odor and are in consequence spoiled 
and rendered unpalatable. For this reason brewers’ hose 
has long been the subject of experiment with a view to 
the production of a rubber which will not affect the beer. 
Some breweries have given up the use of rubber hose 
on this account; while rubber lined vessels are unsuit- 
able for brewing vats and similar purposes. Nor can 
rubber lined containers be used in bakeries or biscuit fac- 
tories, and in fact rubber becomes unsuitable or difficult 
to use in the preparation or packing of foodstuffs gen- 
erally. Broadly speaking very little success has resulted 
from manufacturers’ attempts to reduce the odor. 

Perhaps the best results were obtained in an after- 


1 Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assoc., May, 1933, pp. 261-63. Interim report 
on one of the investigations being carried out on behalf of the R.G.A. 
Technical Research and Development of New Uses Committee. 
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treatment of goods, such as hose, by steaming. This re- 
moves the substances responsible for the odor from the 
surface layers, and for a time a great improvement re- 
sults. This improvement is not permanent because the 
substances in the inner layers of the rubber gradually 
diffuse to the surface and the smell reappears. 

It is obvious that to effect a real remedy it is necessary 
to exclude those components whether naturally present 
with the rubber or added in the course of manufacture 
which may give rise to an odor in the vulcanized rubber. 


Origin of the Odors 


In pre-plantation days the odor of vulcanized rubber 
goods mainly arose from the putrefactive substances 
present in African and other of the lower grades of rub- 
ber. This disappeared with the general use of plantation 
Para rubber, but it is evident that accelerators used to- 
day, particularly those containing sulphur, greatly aggra- 
vate the unpleasant odor associated with vulcanized rub- 
ber. Even the less active accelerators which do not con- 
tain sulphur, such as diphenylguanidine, diortho-toly]- 
guanidine,“Sulzin” (ammoniated zinc sulphate), etc., tend 
to the formation of volatile “amino” substances which im- 
part to the rubber an unpleasant odor of a different type 
to that derived from the more active sulphur containing 
accelerators, but which is also objectionable. Even rub- 
ber vulcanized without organic accelerators and made 
from imported pale crepe or from imported latex in the 
laboratory still emits an odor which, although faint, is 
noticeable. The use of inorganic accelerators, such as 
magnesia, aggravates this. 

Outline of Experiments 

The experiments consisted in vulcanizing rubber in 

molds as flat sheets with various accelerators and other 


ingredients and testing the products by placing some of 
the vulcanized rubber creped thin in stoppered bottles. 
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The contents were tested by the nose and also by re- 
agents. Thus, there is a “sulphide” type of odor which 
is given off when sulphur containing accelerators are 
used, and in the absence of these such is evidenced by 
ordinary hydrogen sulphide test papers. Other accelera- 
tors develop a nitrogenous odor due to the formation of 
volatile substances of the “amino” type already referred 
to. These are tested for by woodchips or mechanical 
wood pulp (newspaper) subsequently moistened with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Sometimes an “amino” reaction has been noted when 
the odor was too faint to be detected. The presence of 
an odor of the “amino” type with rubber vulcanized with- 
out an accelerator is no doubt to be attributed to the 
accessory non-rubber constituents present in latex and 
retained in the process for the preparation of the raw 
rubber. These constituents are broadly divisible into 2 
groups, the resins and the proteins (nitrogenous matter). 
The removal of resins was found to have little or no 
effect, and no improvement was obtained although a 
large number of experiments were made to check this, 
and many duplicate tests with acetone extracted material 
were carried through. This was unexpected as the resins 
are generally supposed to react with sulphur. This may 
not, however, take effect unless larger proportions of 
sulphur are used and the vulcanization of the rubber 
approaches the ebonite stage. This was to some extent 
confirmed. If the resins are not the cause, the proteins 
must be. Therefore, if rubber be purified and these re- 
moved, an improvement should result. It is impracticable 
to purify the raw rubber, and a start must be made at 
the latex stage by one of the various methods available: 
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namely, digestion with weak caustic, centrifuging, cream- 
ing, filtering (ultra-filtration), or dialysis. 

Experiments with rubber derived from latex and puri- 
fied by some of these methods resulted in a great im- 
provement, and we have obtained samples of vulcanized 
rubber substantially, if not entirely, free from odor. We 
see no reason why these principles should not be adopted 
in the commercial manufacture of odor-free vulcanized 
rubber. 

Conclusions 

The main drawback to this process is the exclusion 
of accelerators (so far as we have tried them) from the 
mixes, which applies to both organic and inorganic sub- 
stances. It may, however, be possible to find accelerators 
which are harmless and will also be facilitated by another 
discovery we have made: namely, that zinc carbonate, a 
substance at present seldom used in rubber compounding, 
has the effect of minimizing the odor so that in its pres- 
ence it is possible to use diphenylguanidine or diortho- 
tolylguanidine as accelerators, with only a very slight 
odor developing. In this way zinc carbonate is in marked 
contrast with zinc oxide and other fillers (activators ) 
which we have used. There are a large number of acceler- 
ators and other compounding ingredients which have not 
yet been tried, and it is possible that with further work 
we may succeed in producing mixings vulcanizable at a 
fair speed and which, when vulcanized, are odorless or 
substantially so. Nevertheless the manufacture of a sub- 
stantially odorless vulcanized rubber has been shown to 
depend on the purification of the rubber in the latex 
stage, so that the development of latex purification proe- 
esses is essential for further progress. 





Latex Rubber Thread Making 


A® APPARATUS for mak- 

ing threads or filaments 
of rubber from latex is rep- 
resented in side elevation by 
the accompanying _ illustra- 
tion’. Such thread may, of 
course, be made from various 









the filter plate is brought over 
a drying chamber which ex- 
tends around and underneath 
a considerable portion of the 
filter chamber. 

A. suitable source of heat 
such as steam is supplied to 
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fiuid media carrying suspend- 
ed rubber solids with or 
without rubber compounding 
ingredients. The particular example, however, is de- 
scribed as depicting such manufacture with the use of 
latex suitably compounded as a vulcanizable latex to 
make it adaptable for filtration. 

Latex so compounded is particularly adapted to this 
invention as its use furthers the rapidity of production 
of rubber articles by enabling them to be quickly dried 
by the deposition of rubber on a form. 

sroadly, the invention is described as involving a 
process and apparatus in which latex is supplied to an 
annular rotatable tank, over which is arranged a rotatable 
annular filter chamber. The latter is mounted on an 
axis which is at an angle to the axis of the tank so 
that it will dip into the tank during its rotation. 

The 2 chambers are rotated so that their peripheries 
are moving at approximately the same speed and suction 
applied to the inside of the filter chamber. This action 
causes the deposition of rubber on the filter plate, which 
for rubber thread comprises a series of annular channels 
or grooves. After the deposit has been effected, the filter 
chamber continues to rotate so that the deposit upon 


2U. S. Patent No, 1,909,512, May 16, 1933, 





Latex Rubber Thread Machine 


the drying chamber so that 
the deposit upon the filter 
plate may be dried and at 
least partially vulcanized during its travel over the drying 
chamber. When the drying is substantially completed, 
the rubber filaments or threads are stripped from the 
filter by a roll and turned over 3 rolls into containers 
suitably disposed underneath the rolls. 

In this manner rubber thread may be made continu- 
ously at a rate of speed appreciably greater than is pos- 
sible by the use of apparatus heretofore known. It can 
be seen that this continuous production is obtained by 
the utilization of the moving filter whose capacity to 
cause a deposit is not reduced by any appreciable relative 
movement between the filter and the media containing 
the particles to be deposited. 

The capacity of such a machine may vary in size. 
One with a filter plate with 100 to 200 grooves in which 
relatively small rubber filaments may be deposited will 
at a speed of 10 feet per minute produce from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet in that time. 

While the invention has been described with particular 
reference to rubber filaments or threads, it is to be un- 
derstood that other articles such as rubber bands, finger 
cots, gloves, etc., may also be made. 
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Rubber Machinery = III 


Fabric Inspecting and Measuring — Brushing — Rolling — 
Spreaders or Stretchers —Web Guiders and Feeders — Driers — Slitters — Bias Cutters 


States consumed 128,981,222 pounds 

of cotton fabric in the manufacture 
of tires in 1932. Cotton is also con- 
sumed largely in making mechanical rub- 
ber goods, footwear, weatherproof cloth- 
ing, and for liners used for handling cal- 
endered stocks. The vast yardage of 
textile fabrics utilized in rubber products 
renders essential considerable machinery 
designed for handling both plain and 
rubber treated textiles. In part this ma- 
chinery is identical with that used by 
textile manufacturers and in part of 
special design as rubber plant equipment. 
Machines of both classes are illustrated 
and described in this article. 


[se rubber industry in the United 


Inspecting and Measuring 
Checking the condition of fabrics as 
received, especially-with regard to weav- 
ing and yardage, can best be done on 
one of several inspecting and measuring 
machines used in textile mills. 
Examination with respect to these 





Hermas Machine Co., Inc. 
Fig. 1. Inspecting and Measuring 
Machine, Model G. C. 30 


Brushing and Rolling 

Fabrics for calender or spreader work 
should be delivered free from lint, loose 
threads, knots, lumps, wrinkles, or folds, 
compactly and evenly rolled on shells, 
and dried to normal moisture content. 
The first group of conditions mentioned 
are met by the use of a brushing ma- 
chine in conjunction with a rolling-up 
stand equipped with expanding rollers 
or spreader bars for eliminating 
wrinkles. 

A combination of this sort is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. This vertical brush- 
ing machine is effective and convenient 
for removing lint and dirt from cotton 
and other goods. The machines are reg- 
ularly made with 3 brushes for each side 
of the goods; though, if desired, other 
cleaning appliances can be used in place 
of some of the brushes. The goods pass 
vertically upward through the machine, 
and the dust and lint are brushed down- 

ward into chutes which deflect 
the dust and lint into hoppers 





points is especially desirable in the 
case of specification fabrics for 
the manufacture of tires, belting, 
hose, footwear, and weatherproof 
goods. Two machines for this 
purpose are pictured. 

That in Figure 1 enables the 
operator to examine the entire 
piece while obtaining accurate 
measurement under natural ten- 
sion. It is adjustable to any angle 
or light required for different 
qualities ; it eliminates creases and 
can roll on paper tubes, tapered 











at the bottom of the machine. 
The brushes are filled with stiff 
bristles which are most effec- 
tive for cleaning cotton goods; 
though for more delicate fabrics 
softer bristles may be used. The 
necessary tension and_ spreader 
bars are arranged at the front of 
the machine, and the draft roll on 
top for drawing the cloth through. 

Figure 3 shows the brushing 
machine in connection with a cal- 
ender rolling machine, which 
smooths out the goods and puts 








wood, or a collapsible roller which 

is easily withdrawn from the 
cloth. The machine, ball bearing 
throughout, is motor driven from a 
light socket. Built on the unit prin- 
ciple, the machine can be arranged 
to meet any requirement. It has 
variable speed drive to wind rolls up 
to 30 inches in diameter. 

The machine shown in Figure 2 
comprises a set of wooden rollers 
mounted on a framed and _ bolted 
wooden stand. The fabric is drawn 
upward from a shell supported by 
the bar in front of the machine and 
threaded through the measuring and 
tension rollers by hand power. The 
yardage is indicated on the dial, and 
the goods are received in the rear. 


American Tool & Machine Co. 


Fig. 2. 


Cloth Measuring Machine 





Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fig. 3. Heath Vertical Brushing Machine 


and Calender Rolling Machine 


them up in firm, hard rolls. These 

machines are made with either hot 

or cold rolls, and spreader rollers 
for removing wrinkles and holding 
the goods out in width may be 
added, also twin screw rollers for 
straightening out turned edges. 

In a rubber factory this brusher 
can be used not only for cleaning 
fabrics so that both sides will be in 
good condition to receive the rubber 
coating, but they can be used with 
great advantage for cleaning cotton 
liners in which rubber coated goods 
are rolled to prevent their sticking 
together. Another application is for 
brushing rubberized or coated fabrics 
in connection with a starch applying 
device so as to apply the starch 
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evenly and remove the surplus. When 
used for rubberized fabrics, a rolling 
head with wooden rollers would be sub- 
stituted for the calender rolling ma- 
chine. 


Expanding Rolls and Spreader Bars 


Expanding rollers and spreader bars 
are appliances used on fabric handling 
machines and rubber calenders for 
holding goods out in width and pre- 
venting wrinkles or creases. One style of expanding 
roller is illustrated in Figure 4. It is made with brass 
trucks and slides on the inside and wooden slats on the 
outside. During one half its revolution the slats are 
drawn outward from the center toward the end as it is 
turned by the cloth passing around it. The slats are 
of hard wood with outer surfaces plain or corrugated. 

Spreader bars of several styles for calenders are avail- 
able. In each case the spreading effect on the fabric 
arises from the smoothing effect imparted by the right 
and left thread on the surface of 
the bar. The spreader shown in 
Figure 5 is used largely on cotton 
fabrics and to some extent on 
woolen and other goods. This bar, 
sometimes called a scrimp_ bar, 
turns freely in housings by the friction of the fabric 
passing under tension as it enters the calender. 

Figure 6 represents a pair of spreader bars similar in 
construction individually to the bar in Figure 5. These 
are made singly or geared in pairs, as pictured, for 
special application. In the latter case they are driven by 
chain and sprocket at one end of the top roller of the 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


pair. . : . 
In a third style the spreading effect is exerted by a 
brush in which the bristles are set in right and left spiral 





Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Spreader Roll—Type T 





Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Screw Type Spreader Bar 
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instantly touches one of the upright 
fingers of the valve operating levers. 
When this finger is moved by the pres- 
sure of the goods, it opens a valve, 
which revolves the pair of guide rollers 
on that side. As these are set at an 
angle to each other, they nip the mate- 
rial between them and straighten it suf 
ficiently to center it in the calender. 

The web control layout in Figure 9 
embodies the principle of uniform con- 
tact throughout the width of goods to compensate for 
the tendency of the fabric to creep. This type of guide 
is built up to 110 inches in width. The frame is designed 
to be bolted fast to some stationary structure and sup 
ports the revolving and adjustable parts as well as the 
pneumatic diaphragm motor. 

Either of 2 means of control is used, depending upon 
the grade and the condition of the goods to be guided. 
A needle valve on an adjustable support, together with 
a nicely balanced spoon to adjust contact with the edge 

of the goods, is most used. 


Fabric Driers 


Fabrics of every sort should be 
well dried before being calendered 
or otherwise processed with rubber. 
For removal of moisture in fabrics either of 2 types of 
drier is used. 

That known as a drum drier, pictured in Figure 10, 
is frequently used. The machine consists of drying 
cylinders supported on cast iron posts. It is driven by 
cut gearing. The cylinders are heated by steam piped 
to the post on one side of the machifie and entering the 
cylinders through their bearings and journals. The con- 
densation is removed from the cylinders by bucket scoops 
at the opposite end of the cylinders and is ejected 
through the journals and 





arrangement after the manner 
of screw threads. Spreaders 
of this style are popular be- 


bearings to the post and 
thence is piped to a steam trap 


<s 





connected with the return 





cause they brush as they 
spread. Figure 7 represents a 
brush spreader or stretcher 
located in front of the bottom 








lines. 


= 
a 


Cell Drier 





roll of a rubber 
where it acts to smooth away 
wrinkles with no excess ten- 
sion. 


calender Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 


Fig. 6. 


Fabric Guiders 

While spreader rollers successfully eliminate wrinkles 
and creases from fabrics during the operations of drying, 
calendering, spreading, etc., they do not serve to guide 
accurately the goods in an exact straight course. 

The pneumatic guider and feeder in Figure 8 consists 
of an iron casting supporting a pair of short rollers set 
one above the other. The lower roller is rubber covered 
and the upper one is of brass 
and journaled only at the end 
toward the supporting cast 
ing. On either side of the 
rollers and of the same length | 
with them is a small brass 
shelf with rounded edges over 
which the goods pass into and 
from the rollers. 

As the fabric passes through | 
these guiders, should it tend | 


Revolving Spreader 





Figure 11 represents a cell 
fabric drier built on the sec- 
tional unit system. It com- 
prises any desired number of units, each consisting of 
a cell, with its brass roll, sprocket, and bearings. 

The cell is a hollow plate with smooth curved surfaces. 
The machine has no frame; the cells are piled one upon 
another, in one, 2, or 3 stacks, according to amount of 
moisture to be eliminated and the speed at which the 
drying is to be done. 

The steam nozzle forms a continuous pipe admitting 
steam into each cell. The drip nozzle also forms a pipe 
through which the steam condensed in the cells flows 
away as water. The circula- 
tion is entirely by gravity. 

The rolls are driven by a 
single roller chain passing 
around the machine and held 
in contact with the sprockets 
by steel rails, upon which the 
chain rolls. A take-up 
sprocket is provided on the 
loose strand of the chain at 
the bottom. This drive is so 





Bristle Stretcher Co. 


Fig. 7. 


to enter the calender un- 
evenly, one edge or the other 


Stretcher Brush 


efficient that the largest cell 
drier can be turned over by 
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hand, or run at a high speed, without 
cloth, by a % h.p. motor. 
Fabric Slitting 

Fabrics, both plain and_ rubber 
processed, regularly are required cut 
to exact widths in strips and then 
rolled. Narrow strips for liners and 
wrappers of plain fabric, frictioned 
duck for belting plies and covers, rolls 
of friction tape, rubber insulation, 
etc., are examples of the purposes for 
which a slitting machine is needed. 

The patented system of score cut- 
ting and roll winding is perfected in 
numerous styles of machines for slit- 
ting textiles, paper, rubber composi- 
tions, felt, foils, etc. Manufacturers 


of tires, belting, hose, brake linings, and other mechanical 
rubber goods have need of a slitting machine of this 


principle. 








H. W. Butierworth & Sons Co. 


Fig. 8. 





Foxwell Guider and Feeder 
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will cut from %4-inch strips up to 40- 
inch widths on any angle. It can be 
operated either to cut a given width 
continuously, or the cuts may be 
varied so each is of a different width. 
The speed of the machine is approx- 
imately 45 cuts per minute. It is en- 
tirely self-contained, absolutely accur- 
ate, and requires but one operator. 
Another horizontal bias cutter is 
operated as follows. The cutting is 
done by a motor driven rotary knife 
making 350,000 incisions a minute. A 
vernier control is employed to gage 
the accuracy of ply width duplication. 
Various ply widths can be cut consec- 
utively without decreasing the number 


of cuts per minute, thus permitting a high degree of flex- 
ibility in preparation of stock and reducing the amount of 


scrap accumulated when stock 








The machine in Figure 12 | 
is adapted to handle friction | 
coated material of heavy or | 
light weight as, for example, 
frictioned duck for belting. 
Such goods are delivered to 
this machine in mill rolls hav- 
ing a liner or separator cloth 
interleaved with the material. 
Provision is made in the ma- 
chine for rewinding this liner 








is not consumed in the order 
in which it is cut. Pocket 
making, splicing of stock into 
| continuous lengths, and other 
| preparation operations can be 
combined directly with the 
bias cutter, resulting in a very 
substantial saving in labor. 
Stripping of the stock from 
the liner is automatically con- 
trolled, and the cut strips 


| 








cloth into rolls as it is re- 
moved from the material to 
be slit. Provision is also made 


John Waldron Corp. 


Fig. 9. Dickhaut Web Guide 


travel away on the endless 
belts without attention. 
Machines for stripping 





for introducing a new liner 
or separator cloth in the rolls 
of the material after it is slit 
and prior to being wound into 
rolls. 


Bias Cutters 


Tires and hose were for- 
merly constructed with fabrics 
bias cut on the bench by hand. 
This method is entirely super- 
seded by bias cutting ma- 
chines of vertical or hori- 
zontal type. The familiar 
vertical bias cutter has under- 
gone various developments to 
meet the requirements of 





greater accuracy and speed of production. The changes 
consist of a new cutting arrangement comprising a con- 


tinuously running endless chain which 
carries several cutting knives. The 
improved machine is equipped with a 
link belt conveyer system arranged 
for removing the fabric cuts of any 
width or angle and discharging them 
as rapidly as produced on to a hor- 
izontal conveyer. From the latter the 
cuts can be spliced into continuous 
lengths or be made up in short lengths 
as the manufacturing system demands. 

The original bias cutter was a hor- 
izontal machine, subsequently largely 
displaced by the vertical machine. 
Now, however, it reappears in new 
and improved forms. The new-style 
machine is hydraulically driven and 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Fig. 10. Drum Fabric Drier 





liners are specially designed 
for each make of bias cutter. 
The double stripper embodies 
many improvements over the 
older form. It is designed to 
permit continual operation of 
the bias cutter, thus facilitat- 
ing maximum production. It 
is so arranged that a roll of 
fabric can be hung in place, 
while the machine is in opera- 
tion, ready to follow the roll 
being cut. Thus the necessity 
of stopping the cutter to 








H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Fig. 11. Cell Fabric Drier 





Cameron Machine Co. 


Fig. 12. Camachine 6 Model 20 


change stock or remove lin- 
ings and empty shells is elim- 
inated, 


The double stripper will take a stock roll up to 45 
inches in diameter and is so designed that all rolls of 


stock and liners can be placed in or 
removed from the machine by an 
overhead hoist or trolley. This ma- 
chine is about 5 feet high and occupies 
a floor space approximately 614 by 
12% feet. It weighs 5,000 pounds. 
A foundation is not required, for the 
machine is self-contained on a cast- 
iron bed plate. 

The next in this series of articles 
will be devoted to machinery applied 
to the manufacture of belting and 
packing and of hose built by different 
systems of construction and of special 
lengths to meet the requirements of 
various purposes. Do not fail to read 
this interesting article. 
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Molded Goods Serap 


Method of Reducing Cured Scrap Percentages 


Ernest F. Thayer 


these disk standards. Ac- 








tual finished pieces of the 
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correct gravity and weight 








can be used for standard 





weight checking, although 
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usually they do not with- 





stand constant use so well 
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as the disks do, nor can 








identification marks be in- 














scribed on them so perma- 
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turing vulcanized rub- [Ze t 

ber products can be t 
appreciably reduced through [ 
the use of effective meth- s | 
ods which control] the quan- > t 
tity of overflow or cured ; | 
scrap produced. Unless y 
steps are taken to keep the #4 \ 
cured scrap percentage at a | 
the proper point, serious 1 
and unnecessary losses oc- 


cur. Every pound of scrap 
eliminated per hundred 


Typical Chart Showing Daily Percentage of Cured 
Scrap on Molded Goods 


The same man also keeps 
a daily record of the aver- 
age percentage of over- 


pounds of rubber produced means a saving of from 4 toflow on all the important types of products. He plots 


10¢. It is, therefore, imperative that this phase of the 
business receive careful attention. 

Although, like many other manufacturing problems, the 
matter offers perplexing difficulties to surmount, it is, 
nevertheless, possible to accomplish much in the way of 
scrap elimination, and at the same time to continue pro- 
ducing a high percentage of first quality merchandise, 

There are, of course, many ways of handling the prob- 
lem, and procedures would have to be altered to suit 
the peculiarities of the plant in question. The one out- 
lined in this article has been found effective and has been 
operated very satisfactorily for several years. 

One man, charged with the elimination of unnecessary 
overflow, works largely in the press room. His duties 
are of the nature of a liaison officer operating between 
the cutting machines and the presses. He has complete 
charge of the cutting and the dinking machines, and all 
orders for stock go through his hands. This plan makes 
him entirely responsible for the cutting of the raw stock 
to a volume that will produce well molded products with 
a minimum of scrap. He keeps careful watch of the 
various items as they are pressed and immediately detects 
any excess or lack of proper volume in the biscuits he 
is supplying the molders. He can then change the dies 
or gages to correct the difficulty. 

He maintains a schedule of standard weights for the 
various products for which the raw biscuits are cut. This 
schedule shows the weight of the finished article as well 
as the extra weight to be allowed in the dinked biscuit 
to give the proper amount of overflow. The variation in 
the specific gravities of different runs of what is sup- 
posed to be the same stock precludes the possibility of 
establishing hard and fast standard weights. Rather, 
these weights are flexible and subject to change or cor- 
rection as the need of this occurs. They work semi- 
automatically, however, to detect gravity fluctuations and 
offer an opportunity to make the proper volume adjust- 
ment before any amount of incorrect stock is cut. 

The standards set are in the form of small metal disks 
of the weight of the finished article. Small balance scales 
are used to check the weight of the stock dinked against 


these percentages on a chart of the type illustrated, keep- 
ing the graph in a conspicuous place so that his men may 
be influenced to have it present as good a picture as 
possible. The daily figures used in plotting are obtained 
by weighing one or 2 finished pieces of each type of 
product from several lots at different times during the 
day. This method gives representative and quite accurate 
figures and eliminates the necessity of weighing all the 
products and scrap. 

This checker becomes most valuable in plants that 
operate on a production basis and in which neither the 
operatives nor the floor foreman has time to follow and 
correct discrepancies of this nature. On many occasions 
also he averts serious losses by detecting mistakes in 
stocks before the material is molded, which otherwise 
would have not been noticed until after it had gone 
through the presses. He also sees that all presses are 
supplied with sufficient stock at all times. 





Oil-Resistant Rubber’ 


Following are 5 methods of treating rubber to im- 
prove its oil resistance: 1. using as little rubber as possi- 
ble and much filler; 2. adding glue or gelatine; 3. adding 
soaps; 4. using suitable accelerators and reducing the 
sulphur content; 5. protecting the surface with metal or 
coating it with cellulose or linseed lacquers. 

The first method is useful only when the article need 
not be flexible. The second and third methods are pref- 
erable to the first, but are useless where flexibility is es- 
sential. The fourth is the most satisfactory, and the thiu- 
ram accelerators have so far proved the best. The fifth 
method is simply a mechanical protection. 

Sheets and hose vulcanized with thiuram have been 
used for over a year without showing decomposition. 
Sheets dipped into vegetable and mineral oil at various 
temperatures showed that, while the mechanical resistance 
remained good after a year, the volume increased. That 
is, the action of the oil on the rubber is in no way com- 
parable to the strain of mechanical wear. 


a E. Karsten, Kautschuk, May, 1933, pp. 73-74. 
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Sources of Waste 
in Tire Manufacture — Il 


Frank Allan Middleton 


of stages in manufacture and can, therefore, cause 

delays in unexpected and inconvenient places. Not 
only plies, but chafers, breakers, and bead reenforcers are 
subject to the effects of inaccurate gages, bare patches, 
wrong combinations of gum (where different stocks are 
processed on each side of the fabric), crushed or crowded 
fabrics, and the rest of the faults which are associated 
with the calendering of fabric. 

As mentioned in the first article of this series', the use 
of wefted fabric for plies and cord breakers introduces 
difficulties beyond the immediate power of the tire manu- 
facturer to overcome. Bagginess, due to the stretching 
of the middle cords, is the fault which manifests itself 
at the calender, and this condition is mainly responsible 
for the crowding and crushing of fabric and the cause 
of wavy cords. Careless calendering is frequently shown 
in other ways, particularly where the feed is not auto- 
matic. 

Intermittent bare patches discovered in a length of 
fabric are caused usually by failure to maintain the cal- 
ender feed or by supplying stock not properly warmed. 
The latter condition introduces a further hazard because 
inequality in stiffness of the stock produces variations in 
gage which may easily exceed the tolerance limits. 

The preservation of correct gage during calendering 
depends upon the maintenance of constant conditions of 
temperature and speed, as well as consistent plasticity 
of stock. It is now usual to install a continuous record 
scale which at all times informs the worker of the square- 
yard weight of the processed material. An audible or 
visible signal, operated by an electrical contact of the 
scale-arm when tolerance is exceeded, may be added to 
insure immediate attention of the operator to the neces- 
sary gage adjustments. 

There are times when fabrics are calendered off spe- 

cification through wrong instructions, misunderstanding, 
or lack of care on the operative’s part. In such a case 
if the gage is low, the fabric can be reskimmed the neces- 
sary amount, and only the additional operating expenses 
incurred. But if the gage is too high, the only course 
open is to work off the fabrics one ply at a time in the 
casing demanding plies of the nearest dimensions. Very 
often, a special “workaway” tire in which miscuts, angle- 
ends, and faulty components of all descriptions are used 
up is part of the factory program. If so, off-gage fabric 
can be cut into plies for that product. 
_ The same safeguards, as outlined above, are necessary 
in calendering gum for sidewalls, strips, cushions, inserts, 
etc., to insure maintenance of accurate gage. Waste at 
the gum calender is largely a matter of labor and time, 
for any incorrectly made strips can be reprocessed di- 
rectly without actual loss of material. 


Extensive scrapping of these tire parts, however, may 


[ci sees i calendering will appear at a number 


1Inpta Russer Worzp, July 1, 1933, pp. 35-37. 


not be due to faults at the calender although the expense 
of such measures will be reflected in the operating 
charges of this machine, for it often happens that exces- 
sively long storage before assembly into casings will re- 
sult in a dry condition of stock or the appearance of 
sulphur-bloom. Inefficient stock ordering also is some- 
times responsible for the necessity of scrapping inserts 
and filling strips and cushions when needed liners be- 
come tied up with sizes not wanted by the immediate 
exigencies of production. 

A study of the least wasteful methods of ordering and 
scheduling the products of the calender will be repaid in 
another respect, too, in the order in which stocks of dif- 
ferent characteristics are processed. Something like the 
following will be most convenient from the operating 
point of view; and if the scheduling department will give 
proper opportunity for practising it, the operative will 
be able to do his work with the least trouble and delay. 
The plan is to calender the various stocks in the order 
of their temperature requirements, beginning with cool 
high reclaim and tacky mixings and following with the 
mixing next in order of stiffness, and so on to those that 
require the high calender heats. 

On this progressive calendering plan no time will be 
lost by alternately warming and cooling the rolls. 

In frictioning and skimming, preservation of uniform- 
ity in conditions is equally important. To maintain con- 
stancy on gage the bank of stock between the feed rolls 
must be kept uniform in volume and plasticity. 

Another point affecting the quality of calendered prod- 
ucts is the condition of liner cloths. Only liners clean 
and in good condition should be employed for all calen- 
dered goods, and to this end it may quite frequently be nec- 
essary to have men solely engaged in removing gum spots 
from wrapping cloths. This procedure is often long and 
laborious, particularly with untreated liners, but it is es- 
sential to have it performed conscientiously; otherwise 
delays and waste will originate in the cutting and the 
assembly stages. Liners themselves also contribute in 
no small measure to the tire manufacturer’s waste bill. 
Improper treatment of these fabrics is by no means un- 
common, and workers should be impressed with the 
necessity of observing the same care in handling a wrap- 
ping cloth as in handling its contents. 

Most manufacturers believe that impregnation of tire 
cord is essential in combating the development of internal 
heat during service. As is widely known, this process 
merely involves the passage of the fabric through a solu- 
tion of a lightly compounded rubber stock in a suitable 
solvent, squeezing off the excess solution, and the sub- 
sequent drying and winding of the cord. Its safe and 
successful operation is dependent, however, upon extreme 
care and accuracy, for the process is one which, although 
simple in principle, is attended by a number of acces- 
sory and precautionary operations which enhance the 
necessity of vigilance. 
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A frequent trouble is the retention of spots of gum by 
the fabric or squeezing rolls. In the latter case manual 
removal will be necessary ; but the spots can be prevented 
from impairing the cord by passing it over rollers cov- 
ered with cloth coated with unvulcanized gum. 

On emerging from the dipping tank, the fabric enters 
a drying tower maintained at an elevated temperature 
and flooded with an inert gas, such as carbon dioxide, to 
preserve a non-explosive mixture with the inflammable 
solvent vapor. At the top and the bottom of the drier 
are set rollers around which the fabric passes. These 
rollers are plated to reduce the adherence of gum spots; 
however the difficulty cannot be entirely overcome in this 
way, and it is necessary at the completion of the opera- 
tion to employ labor to clean the rollers thoroughly. 

The principal source of waste, however, is the loss of 
solvent. When benzene was commonly used, the loss 
rarely exceeded 5% (using an efficient recovery plant) ; 
but with the development of grades of gasoline suitable 
for rubber work, recovery is seldom as high as 90%, 
and may average little more than 83%. The advantages 
possessed by a properly selected grade of gasoline, how- 
ever, render it acceptable to manufacturers regardless 
of this waste. 

Mishaps may occur before the fabric enters the im- 
pregnator, which result in tearing or misplacement of 
cords, but a vigilant operator can prevent them from de- 
veloping serious dimensions by repairing the affected 
cords before they reach the machine. If they are over- 
looked, the possibility exists of extensive damage to the 
cord and serious delay in production. 

There can be no doubt that efficient and economical use 
of the tubing machine can be secured only by close under- 
standing and cooperation among the chemist, the designer 
of dies and set-ups, and the operative. Each must realize 
the other’s difficulties and try to appreciate the exact 
manner the particular work of each bears upon the final 
result. This contention has been constantly reiterated 
for innumerable production processes in every sphere of 
industrial activity; so it may appear redundant to stress 
it here. 

In the case of the cord impregnator, however, are spe- 
cial circumstances which excuse the repetition. In the 
first place the operator’s task demands qualities of con- 
centration, mental agility, and resourcefulness because it 
involves preserving a somewhat delicate balance between 
variable conditions and independent processes. The con- 
ditions are those of temperatures, speeds, and stocks; 
the processes, those of warming up, feeding, maintaining 
accurate widths and gages, cooling, and supervising the 
accessory processes which are frequently carried out 
while the product is traveling along the take-off belt. 
Such accessory operations are: assembling cushion or 
breaker strips to treads; checking linear weight; and 
punching valve holes, affixing valve pads, or printing 
maker’s name, size, and style upon inner tubes. These 
details, however, will increase delays and scrap if they 
are allowed to become too elaborate. It is a difficult and 
lengthy process to secure co-ordination of a number of 
interdependent operations; while there is greater possi- 
bility of error and delays in the event of the breakdown 
of any of the auxiliary devices. 

Summarized, the duties of the tuber operator are (in 
addition to these accessory processes): to keep an ade- 
quate bank of stock on the breakdown and feed mills to 
insure uninterrupted supply to the tubing machine, with- 
out danger that fast curing stocks become scorched; to 
adjust the amount of feed so that, while the machine is 
always sufficiently full to insure regularity of extrusion 
and maximum output, there is no danger of stock ac- 
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cumulating at the inlet, preventing further ingress, and 
resulting in a “‘burn-up”; to operate the machine at an 
optimum speed, dictated by experience and stock condi- 
tion, so that within safe limits output may be high; to 
watch constantly such vital points as gages, width, and 
linear weight, which are highly susceptible to variations 
in the plasticity of the gum, or the presence of moisture ; 
and to secure the synchronization of all speeds and tem- 
peratures (from the breakdown mill until the rubber 
leaves the conveyer belt as a semi-finished article), and 
the requisite dimensions of the product, all with the least 
possible delay, to obviate lost time and minimize the risk 
of scorching attendant upon returning hot scrap to the 
feed mill. 

The writer stressed recently in these columns the im- 
portance of regulating the plasticity of factory stocks, 
This is nowhere more essential than at the tubing ma- 
chine if it is conscientiously desired to obtain the maxi- 
mum of both quality and quantity. By checking this 
property the chemist can greatly assist the operator, not 
only as to regularity and speed of extrusion, but also as 
to a variety of other factors which often make all the 
difference between efficient and inefficient operating. 
Two opposite examples may serve as illustration. (a) 
A cheap mixing, compounded principally of reclaims 
from whole and solid tires, will possess high inherent 
tackiness and softness; and where the tuber is fed by a 
continuous band of stock running from the warm-up mill, 
these qualities may prevent the feed band leaving the mill 
roll with sufficient readiness. The result will then be 
that frequent breakages of the feed are sustained, caus- 
ing, at best, delays and, at worst, burning of the stock 
within the machine head where it is in contact with the 
hot die and work is done on it by the screw. The chemist 
can avert this difficulty by incorporating a certain propor- 
tion of medium-grade crude rubber, or he may be able 
to take other steps which will be effective in controlling 
plasticity and tackiness, so long as the trouble does not 
prove to be the operator’s responsibility in working off 
excessive amounts of unsuitable scrap. 

(b) A highly compounded mixing, such as a tread 
stock, might exhibit persistent raggedness at the edges 
when extruded, demanding excessive, and sometimes dan- 
gerous, heating of the die to secure satisfactory flow. 
The consequent waste of time in reheating the die each 
time the edges become discontinuous, and generally ex- 
perimenting with the processing conditions, can be obvi- 
ated only by a careful study of stock condition by the 
chemist. Sometimes the reason for the faulty condition 
is very obscure, and much patient examination and ex- 
perimentation may be necessary to locate the exact source 
of the trouble; but exhaustive inquiry will be repaid, for 
scorching is not infrequent when dies, especially for thin 
flat articles, such as flaps, sidewalls, and treads, require 
constant reheating. 

New departures of any magnitude in compounding rub- 
ber for the extruder will usually involve the necessity 
of altering dies. The detailed design of a die for a par- 
ticular size and shape of cross-section is controlled by 
the type of stock to be processed; and if the design has 
not taken into account in a comprehensive manner and 
allowances made for probable variations in working con- 
ditions, serious wastage is a possibility. For example, if 
the rubber is stiff and the die is somewhat too large, 
speeding up the take-off belt is sometimes practised to 
stretch the product to the required dimensions, Irregular 
or insufficient shrinkage on cooling may then result, due 
to the recovery of the rubber, and tolerance limits may 
be exceeded. Conversely, too small a die may necessi- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Rubber under Tension 


And Its Function as Thread in a Golf Ball 


I. Torrenee Gurman 





threads previously men- 
tioned’, (a 1/16-inch by No. 
62 testing 3,100 pounds per 
square inch, and a 1/16-inch by 
No. 33 testing 2,900 pounds per 


square inch) we would not only 


[ COMPARING the 2 





mum cross-section. From =a 
kinetic point of view the result- 
ing ball will behave as if a uni- 
form thread had been wound at 
a tension equivalent to the mean 
tensile stress. 

Besides the variations in the 





be incorrect in saying that the 
first necessarily represented a 
better stock, but, despite the 
higher indicated strength, we 
could not even say definitely that it was a stronger stock, 
since no allowance has been made for the difference in 
s/l1/a. Were we to test similar cuts of 2 such stocks, we 
would find that the second would show up much more 
favorably than it did above, yielding a relatively higher 
test. In fact threads equivalent* to the 2 in question might 
well have been cut from the same stock. It becomes evi- 
dent, therefore, that if we are to test various gages and 
cuts, and are to interpret their relative values intel- 
ligently, we must allow for the differences in s/1/a. We 
must, figuratively speaking, reduce them to the same 
lenominator. 

Throughout this article the reasoning has been based 
n the assumption that the gage and the cut of the thread 
vere uniform. In actual practice this condition is not 
ilways so. Usually there is some variation in either or 
voth. Stock running through the calender will vary in 
hickness, even under the best prevailing conditions and 
ure. 

The addition of stock to the “roll” on the calender, a 
lifference in the temperature or plasticity of the stock 
added, a variation in the temperature of the rolls, and 
calender “pockets” all tend to produce variations in the 
gage of a stock. No one knows better than does the 
maker of rubber thread how much fine para will differ 
from fine para, and plantation rubber from plantation 
rubber. Generally speaking, no lot of material is ever 
really homogeneous, nor can any reasonable amount of 
washing remove all the impurities that exist in the crude 
rubber. All of these will in varying degrees effect a 
variation in the gage of the stock. Then in the cutting 
of the stock, variations will also occur. Unless the stock 
is rigid while being cut, the most perfect cutting machine 
or cutting method cannot insure absolutely accurately cut 
thread. 

When a variation exists in the cross-section of a 
thread, there results a variation of the tensile stress even 
though the “pull” or frictioning force remains constant. 
Consequently the modulus varies throughout the part of 
the winding where the variation in cross-section occurs. 
This in itself is not very harmful provided the variation 
is not excessive. Indirectly it results, however, in the 
lowering of the mean modulus of the thread because in 
practice the tension adjustment is governed by the mini- 
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WEAK SECTIONS 


Fig. 1 above, the tension is varied at 


thread itself there are other 
varying factors. As mentioned 


the beginning of the winding, 
and the tension characteristic of the winding machine 
comes into play. In addition the coefficient of friction 
varies with the rate of travel of the thread; the drag due 
to the rotary speed of the spool or reel varies, increasing 
as the amount of thread on the spool decreases; and the 
characteristic of the tension device or tensioning medium 
comes into play. This results in a variation in the stress 
within each ball as well as between balls. 

To sort out comparatively similar balls the balls are 
given a “compression” test wherein each ball is sub- 
jected to the distorting effect of a fixed load. The 
amount of the load varies, depending on what any par- 
ticular manufacturer considers suitable for his specific 
needs. Usually it lies within the limits between 150 and 
300 pounds. Originally this test was intended to be an 
indication of what the ball would do when it was sub- 
jected to the effects of the blow of a golf club. This it 
never is! The amount a ball is distorted in an average 
drive with a “wood” is so great that it would require 
a load several times that ordinarily used to duplicate it 
(1,500 to 2,000 pounds would be a conservative esti- 
mate). Now the compression test is comparatively easy 
to perform, and if it were a positive indication of some 
definite quality in a ball, it would at least form a basis 
for a standard of comparison of golf balls, either wound 
or molded. Unfortunately it is not, and the results it 
yields are only approximate. Because these results are 
only approximate, balls that test alike both before and 
after molding do not necessarily perform alike. 

In a general way, however, the compression test indi- 
cates the average tension under which the thread has 
been wound, provided the same size and type of center 
is used. Secondly, in the molded ball it indicates the 
resistance to distortion, and the corresponding advan- 
tages of (a.) lesser air resistance in the distortion stage 
of the ball, and (b.) lower “hysteresis” losses in the 
wound part of the ball, or, in other words, higher 
modulus (e). The conditions that prevent this method 
from being accurate are many. For example, of 3 balls 
that yielded the same test, one was wound at a uniform 
tension; a second was started with the last part of the 
thread on a spool and was finished with the first part of 
the thread on a new spool, with the corresponding re- 





2 Tbid., May 1, 1933, p. 26. July 1, 1933, p. 30. 
3 This can be accomplished by cutting stock gaging yx-inch and would 
result in a reversal of the gages and cuts. 
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sulting condition of high stress on the first half (more 
or less) and low stress on the second half; while the 
third was wound too “soft,” was partly unwound, and 
then was finished up with thread under high tension. A 
consideration of the resulting effects of the transverse 
forces at once shows that these 3 balls will not give the 
same performance. In addition the indication of mean 
stress is somewhat misleading since the ball that was 
finished with “soft” winding tends to distort out of pro- 
portion to its average tension. Again, the “hardness” in 
the case of the molded ball may be due to a heavier or 
different type of cover, in which case the mean modulus 
(e) indication is a false one, since the extra thickness 
or stiffness of the cover acts to reduce it because of the 
internal friction in the cover stock, especially after aging. 
Then, again, since the modulus of the thread under ten- 
sion governs the mean modulus (e), the variation in 
modulus (E) between different lots of thread will result 
in variations in mean modulus (e) in the different lots 
of balls, with corresponding difference in performance. 

The reason that the compression test falls down is 
that the “hardness” found is not a measure of any 
definite thing. The real value of the test lies in the 
amount of distortion produced. The compression test is 
rather an indication of the ability of the ball to absorb 
and cushion the blow than of its ability to transmit the 
blow. The test is therefore of most value as a gage of 
the toughness of the ball and should be considered as 
such. To test balls for comparable distance qualities, the 
tensile stress, and from the stress-strain relation, the cor- 
responding modulus at which the thread is wound is a 
more accurate indicator. To adopt this as a standard, 
however, would require that a definite type of thread be 
adopted for a definite type of ball. 

In the manufacture of golf balls the compression test 
serves a unique purpose. As the wound balls are tested, 
they are graded into groups such that the balls in any one 
group have relatively the same resistance to compression 
(or distortion). When, therefore, the wound balls and 
the cover stock are assembled and placed into the press 
to be “vulcanized,” the pressure placed on the molds 
during the “warming up” stage is taken up evenly by 
all the balls. As the distortion is uniform, the spread- 
ing or flow of the stock is accordingly uniform so that, 
other conditions being normal, eccentricity as between 
wound ball and cover is averted. The test also serves 
as a guide to the optimum pressure during this stage. 

Among the factors that tend to vary the uniformity of 
the tension on the thread wound on to a ball is one that 
was omitted above because it merits special considera- 
tion. It is the influence of the presence or absence of a 
lubricant. Wherever it is possible to get along without 
a lubricant, it is well to do so. If the performance of 
the ball is as dependent on the thread in it as we believe 
it to be, then the presence of foreign matter, in the form 
of either a powder or a liquid, acts as a “loading” sub- 
stance or a diluent. Some winding machines and some 
types of tension devices, however, operate smoother with 
lubricated thread and tend to roughen and, consequently, 
weaken unlubricated thread. Where a lubricant is de- 
sired, preference should be given to a liquid lubricant. 
such as glycerine. Powdered lubricants, such as talc, 
soapstone, polysaccharides, etc., tend to clog up bearings, 
flake, and form scale, and are hard to apply evenly. 

The calendering of a rubber stock produces a grain. 
This is brought about by 3 means: namely, the directional 
travel of the stock, imperfections or scars in the faces 
of the calender rolls, and scoring caused by the presence 
of grit or unabsorbed particles of pigment. The ultimate 
result is a variation, over small sections, of the gage of the 
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stock. A cross-section through part of a sheet of stock 
might yield a view such as is shown in Figure 1. Strands 
or threads cut directly across the grain are as a rule more 
liable to break than those cut along the grain. This 
is one reason why thread is cut “along the grain” 
(Other reasons are, of course, the practical ones of cou- 
venience and economy.) The phrase “along the grain” 
is used reservedly. When thread stock is cut on drums, 
the cured stock is unwrapped from the curing roll (o- 
from the supplementary roll on which it is wrapped after 
being “‘aged’””) and is wrapped on to the drum, attempt 
is made to wrap each layer directly over the preceding 
one so that no overlapping occurs. Despite the flexible 
nature of the stock, this wrapping is usually accom- 
plished with a remarkable degree of accuracy. If this 
result is not secured, the thread is cut at a slight oblique 
angle to grain, which is liable to cause fraying of the 
stock, especially where friction is applied later. To cut 
the thread exactly along the grain of the stock the sheet 
should be wrapped so that the stock moves along the 
roll, in the direction of the cutting, an amount equal to 
the width of the thread to be cut, for each revolution of 
the drum. This is so because the cutting mechanism ad- 
vances as it cuts, cutting the stock spirally. For nar- 
row cuts the angularity may be practically neglected, es- 
pecially where the drum diameter is appreciably large. 
In the case of wide cuts, particularly where the drum 
diameter is small, there is a danger of the stock fraying 
as mentioned above. Where stock is cut on extremely 
small diameter, this condition is emphasized. Such a 
condition is typical in the case of thread cut from band 
tubing. If the stock is grainless, or cut at right angles 
to the axis of the drum shaft, or both, the oblique 
wrapping is unnecessary. 

At the beginning of this article*, the author presented 
a group of questions that he has more or less answered 
in the paragraphs that followed. In the course of his 
presentation other questions may have been suggested 
which the reader himself can probably answer. Sugges- 
tions or interpretations are offered to those engaged in 
the manufacture of rubber thread and golf balls for what 
they are worth. These industries have made and will 
continue to make forward strides from both technical 
and financial points of view, and any offering on the altar 
of progress will benefit those concerned if they are will- 
ing to be benefited. 

The author has presented some new theory in this 
article, and though cognizant that there is ground that 
“angels fear to tread,” he is quite satisfied to “break 
the ground” if his doing so will lead directly or indi- 
rectly, it matters not which, to a better understanding of 
the principles involved in the application of rubber 
thread, especially to the production of golf balls or other 
articles requiring the use of rubber thread or tape under 
tension. He hopes that this article will evolve an in- 
terest in the subject that will lead to a favorable solu- 
tion of many of the problems that present themselves to 
the user of thread, under these conditions. 

While on the subject of problems, the author will con- 
clude by presenting the reader with an interesting prob- 
lem. In the earlier part of this article’, a paradox was 
explained by introducing the factor of transverse forces. 
This factor was also introduced to explain the contrast 
in indicated strength of threads of different s/1/a; and 
herein lies the problem. Why does the same factor pro- 
duce (in effect) a reduction in modulus in one case and 
an increase in the other, acting, apparently, in the same 
direction and manner? 





‘Ibid., May 1, 1933, pp. 25-26. 
5 Ibid., June 1, 1933, pp. 37-38. 
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Coagulation of Latex 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


T's following concludes the abstract of United 


States patents on coagulating latex, begun in our 
June 1, 1933, issue. 


19. Gracia, 1,797,192, Mar. 17, 1931. In separating 
rubber from latex it has been customary to cause coagu- 
lation of the rubber by adding acetic or sulphuric acid. 
This method was fairly satisfactory in most cases where 
the latex did not contain any pigments or other compound- 
ing ingredients which were attacked by the acid. 


In those processes, however, in which the pigments and 
other compounding ingredients were added directly to 
the latex before the coagulation of the rubber, the method 
was sometimes undesirable because of chemical reactions 
between pigments and coagulant. Furthermore, it was 
necessary, when acid coagulants were used, to subject the 
coagulum to a process of extraction to remove the acid. 
This involved considerable labor and also resulted in the 
removal of a certain amount of the non-rubber constitu- 
ents and some compounding materials. 

This invention involves the discovery that amines, 
particularly of the type represented by the formula 
2 

| AR, 
R—C—N , in which R is a hydrocarbon group either 

2 

aliphatic or aromatic, and R, and/or R, are aliphatic hydro- 
carbon groups or hydrogen atoms, may effectively be used 
as coagulants instead of the ordinary acids heretofore em- 
ployed. The following are specific examples of aliphatic 
amines suitable as coagulants: diethylamine, ethylamine, 
normal propylamine, di-propylamine, tri-propylamine, 
normal butylamine, normal amyl amine, iso amyl amine, 
di-iso amyl amine, allyl amine, and benzyl amine. All 
these substances are relatively powerful coagulants. How- 
ever, the derivatives of the higher hydrocarbons are ob- 
served to be more active than those of the lower com- 
pounds, such as the ethylamines. It has also been ob- 
served that the mono-substituted amines are more power- 
ful in their action than the di- and tri-substituted materi- 
als. All the compounds, though, are sufficiently active to 
permit of their use as commercial coagulants. 

The ratio of latex to amine coagulant may, of course, 
be varied within relatively wide limits. Satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained by using approximately 5 cc. of 
amine to 50 cc. of latex containing 33% rubber. These 
amines, because of their basic character, do not decom- 
pose the pigments which it may be desired to introduce 
into the latex. The coagulants, being of basic nature, 
need not be washed from the coagulum. Instead they 
may be left in the stock without impairing the quality 
of the material. In fact, the presence of some amines in 
the rubber is desirable because they accelerate vulcaniza- 
tion and act as age retarders in the finished product. 
Also their use results in an excellent product which may 
be employed in the manufacture of substantially any of 
the ordinary types of rubber goods. 

20. Cornic, 1,816,764, July 28, 1931. Rubber sponge 
is obtained as follows: 100 gms. (or parts by weight) of 


concentrated latex having 70 to 80% rubber (Revertex) 
are mixed with 1 gm. of an accelerator base (diphenyl- 
guanidine or diorthotolylguanidine), 5 gms. of sul- 
phur, 4 gms. of zinc oxide, and 12 cc. of water. 
The whole is mixed, giving a semi-fluid paste to which 
is added: 12 gms. of ammonium carbonate sifted. 
After several moments the latex is completely coagulated. - 
This product is molded to give the desired shape and 
baked for 2 to 3 hours at 140° in a drying oven in an 
inert atmosphere. During baking, the mass swells enor- 
mously. Sponge may be obtained by coagulating the latex 
by physical means. It is merely necessary to add to the 
latex slow acting coagulators such as sulphate of, mag- 
nesia, alum, magnesia, chalk, etc. These serve at the same 
time as saturating products. After having mixed the 
sulphur, water, and oxide of zinc with the Revertex, the 
other saturating materials, and the carbonate of ammonia, 
one or more of the preceding coagulator charges are added. 

21. Griessbach, 1,839,191, Jan. 5, 1932. The proc- 
ess comprises coagulating latex with an active protease 
in the presence of hydrocyanic acid. Example 1: Warm 
air is passed through ammonia preserved latex until it 
has acquired a nearly neutral reaction. In this condition 
it is still stable, and coagulation does not occur at ordi- 
nary temperature until after several days. Ten liters of 
this freshly prepared, almost neutral, latex are stirred 
up with a solution of 5 gms. of succus caricae papayae 
in 100 cc. of water and maintained at 30° C. After a 
few hours, a white, neutral gel separates out and, 
when passed through the washing rollers, furnishes a 
highly elastic raw rubber. If the activity of the pro- 
tease be enhanced, as for example by adding a dilute 
solution of hydrocyanic acid, the time required for coag- 
ulation is reduced to about 1/10 that required to separate 
the raw rubber without the addition. The activity may 
be enhanced as follows: 100 cc. of the 5% solution of 
succus caricae papayae are treated with 60 milligrams of 
hydrocyanic acid prepared by decomposing a solution 
of potassium cyanide with hydrochloric acid and left still 
for a few minutes. One hundred gms. of this activated 
solution of succus caricae papayae added to 10 liters of 
latex will soon precipitate an excellent raw rubber. 

Example 2: By passing air through latex stabilized with 
ammonia, so much of the latter is removed as to impart 
to the latex a hydrogen-ion concentration of about 
pH =8.0 One hundred cc. of a 2% solution of succus 
caricae papayae are added to 5 liters of the pretreated 
latex. After about 20 hours a dense coagulated product 
separates out; if the efficiency of the coagulant be en- 
hanced by an addition of hydrocyanic acid, the time of 
coagulation is shortened to about 7 hours. If the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration be higher, for example pH = 6.0, 
the time of coagulation is shortened to about 2 hours 
under the same working conditions and using the ordi- 
nary solution of succus caricae papayae. 

22. Zimmerli, 1,841,076, Jan. 12, 1932. Articles are 
coated with rubber by simultaneously spraying latex and 
a coagulant such as acetic in the form of a mist. Co- 
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agulating salts, such as alum, may be also employed, either 
by direct dispersion in air or other neutral gas or by 
spraying a solution of a convenient concentration; or if 
an acid coagulant is objectionable, neutral coagulants such 
as alcohol or acetone may be used. Acetic acid in approxi- 
mately 50% solution in water has been found very sat- 
isfactory when combined with a latex spray. The acid 
spray is mixed with the spray of rubber dispersion in 
such proportions as to coagulate the rubber shortly after 
it has reached the surface on which it is to be deposited. 
Thus the dispersion is allowed to flow sufficiently to 
fill all cavities and render the surface smooth and uni- 
form. If the coagulation is too rapid, and the deposit 
assumes a granular, spongy appearance, the concentration 
of coagulant in the spray is reduced somewhat; whereas 
if the coagulation is so long delayed that the deposited 
material tends to run or flow excessively, the concentra- 
tion of coagulant is increased. The combined rubber and 
coagulant spray is directed over the article or form to 
be coated, in such a manner as to produce a coating of 
the desired thickness upon the several parts thereof. 

If it is desired to make an inner tube, a smooth man- 
drel of the proper diameter is rotated slowly while a com- 
bined spray of 50% acetic acid, and of latex containing 
sulphur, accelerator, zinc oxide, etc., in the proportions 
necessary to give the rubber the desired characteristics 
during and after vulcanization, is directed, either manu- 
ally or by an automatic machine, over the length of the 
mandrel until a deposit of the proper thickness is pro- 
duced. A strip of cloth is then worked spirally over the 
wet coagulated rubber to express, in large part, the water 
contained therein. The deposit is then dried in a heated 
chamber or in a vacuum, vulcanized in any convenient 
manner, say in open steam, stripped from the mandrel, 
valve stem inserted, and the ends spliced as usual. 

23. Malm, 1,847,123, Mar. 1, 1932. The nitrogenous 
substances in latex are removed as follows: Rubber latex, 
diluted by adding 20 parts of water to 5 of latex is heated 
to 92° C., and 3 parts of a 5% acetic acid solution at 
room temperature are then added, the mixture being 
stirred until the latex is coagulated. The coagulum is 
then removed from the liquid and washed for 12 minutes 
in a washer and then dried. Samples of this product were 
immersed in a 3.5% sodium chloride solution and test 
data taken at intervals over a period of 195 days, at the 
end of which time the water content of the samples had 
stabilized at about 1.05% by weight. 

The water content of an insulating material after pro- 
longed immersion is a fairly safe index of its electrical 
and mechanical properties, and the water content of 1.5% 
for the treated rubber compares favorably with the cor- 
responding value of gutta percha, which in grades suit- 
able for use in submarine cables usually stabilizes at about 
1.25% by weight. The following is an example of a 
composition suitable for submarine cable insulation. With 
the product resulting from the treatment of rubber latex, 
as described above, an insulating compound may be pre- 
pared by mixing with 35 pounds thereof, 35 pounds of 
deresinated commercial balata and 30 pounds of refined 
Montan wax. 

24. Chapman, 1,852,447, Apr. 5, 1932. Cellular rub- 
ber products are made by adding a frothing and gelling 
agent to latex. Sodium or potassium silico-fluoride or 
an:monium persulphate are used as gelling agents. The 
following example is given. A latex mixing to give a 
transparent product of the type described in patent No. 
1,797,250, Mar. 24, 1931, in the form of a latex concen- 
trate, has the following composition: rubber 92 parts by 
weight; sulphur 2.5 parts by weight; zinc diethyldithio- 
carbamate 0.5 part by weight; mineral oil 5.0 parts by 
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weight, prepared in the presence of 0.3 part by weight 
of caustic potash and 0.5 part by weight of oleic acid. 
To the cold cream 0.5 part of ammonium oleate and 1 
part of sodium silico-fluoride on the dry mix are added, 
and the mixture is whipped into a stiff froth in any suit- 
able manner, for example, by an egg whipping attachment 
of a cake mixing machine. Should a large cell structure 
be desired, air or other suitable gas may be blown gently 
over the surface of the cream or bubbled through it dur- 
ing the frothing operation. The foam is allowed to set 
in the cold in suitable molds or trays when the whole is 
transferred to an air oven to cure and dry. After 2 
hours at 95° C. the spongy material is removed, boiled 
in water for 30 minutes and allowed to dry, yielding a 
pale translucent sponge. 

25. Hazell, 1,864,044, June 21, 1932. Rubber articles 
are made directly from latex by diluting the latex to a 
solid content between 8 and 24%, adding to the latex zinc 
oxide and between 0.75 and 1.1% by volume of a 42% 
solution of an alkali polysulphide, agitating and heating 
the latex, and depositing rubber from the treated latex 
on a porous form in the shape desired by withdrawing 
aqueous matter through the form. 

26. Twiss, 1,870,788, Aug. 9, 1932. Ammonium 
persulphate and trioxymethylene are incorporated into 
concentrated compounded latex having a water content of 
10 to 40% in the order of 0.1% of each ingredient. 
The mixture thus produced is quite stable, but on heating 
to 90° C. for a few minutes it gels to a mass which can 
be dried without loss of shape, although shrinkage natu- 
rally occurs. 

The mechanism of the process is probably somewhat 
as follows. The ammonium persulphate on heating un- 
dergoes reduction to ammonium sulphate and free sul- 
phuric acid; the latter neutralizes or destroys part or all 
of the protective substances present and thus acts as a 
coagulating agent. The trioxymethylene reacts with the 
ammonium persulphate, thus aiding its transformation and 
itself undergoing oxidation to formic acid, which is, as 
is well known, also a coagulating agent for latex. 

27. Wescott, 1,873,913, Aug. 23, 1932. Rubber coag- 
ula are formed from latex first by dispersing a heat 
denaturable proteid, such as hemoglobin, and then adding 
a latex-coagulant solid material in particle form, such as 
zinc oxide, under temperature conditions which consti- 
tute the proteid an effective protective against the latex- 
coagulant substance, then raising the temperature of the 
mix to a point at which the proteid ceases to be protective. 

28. Murphy, 1,886,351, Nov. .1, 1932. A non-porous 
former is dipped into a latex having a water content of 
25 to 30% and a solid content of the following com- 
position: rubber as latex 55% (dry rubber), sulphur 2%, 
accelerator 0.4%, whiting 20.6% (dry rubber), zinc oxide 
3%, barytes 20.6%, transformer oil 5%, coior 1%. 

The shape with the uncoagulated deposit of concen- 
trated latex is then dipped into a solution consisting of 
5 parts of glacial acetic acid and 200 parts of benzene (by 
volume) for a few minutes, when it is found that wrin- 
kling of the surface of the deposit is obtained. The 
wrinkling is probably due to the swelling effect of the 
benzene on the coagulated surface skin formed in the 
first place by the acetic acid. 

It has also been found that the wrinkling effect can 
be obtained first by dipping the uncoagulated deposit 
into a coagulating bath consisting, for example, of al- 
cohol or a 0.5 acetic acid solution in water or an aqueous 
solution of an aluminum salt, (e.g., 5% solution) for a few 
seconds and then dipping the thus treated deposit into a 
swelling bath, as for example a mixture containing equal 
parts of benzene and alcohol. 
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29. Hayes, 1,887,201, Nov. 8, 1932. The process of 
making a gelling rubber composition from preserved un- 
compounded latex comprises reducing the ammonia con- 
tent of a 60% rubber latex to not above 1/20 of 1% 
of free ammonia and adding formaldehyde in excess of 
that required to combine with the ammonia, the excess 
being as high as 3/10 of 1% of the latex. 

The following example is given. Latex concentrated to 
60% rubber content by a centrifuging process, having an 
alkalinity of 0.1% free ammonia is compounded to give 
the following composition in weight: rubber 100, sulphur 
3, zinc oxide 1, accelerator 0.5, antiager 3, mineral oil 3. 

To this latex mix excess of formaldehyde is added. 
It has been found that 20 cc. of formaldehyde solution 
(15% by weight of formaldehyde in strength) per liter 
of latex mixing in excess of that required to neutralize 
the free ammonia lead to the gelling of such latex mix- 
ing in 16 minutes at room temperature. 

30. Hayes, 1,890,578, Dec. 13, 1932. Latex is gelled 
by adding a mixture of phenol and tannic acid and then 
adding sufficient formaldehyde to reduce the alkalinity of 
the latex to gel it. 

For example, latex concentrated to 60% rubber content 
by a centrifuging process and having an alkalinity of 0.4% 
is compounded to give the following composition by 
weight: rubber 100, sulphur 3, accelerator 0.5, zinc oxide 
1, phenol 0.65, tannic acid 0.35. The alkalinity value 
of the mix is reduced by the addition of formaldehyde 
to neutrality, and it has been found that the gelling of 
the neutral mixing occurs within 5 minutes. 

31. Neiley, 1,896,054, Jan. 31, 1933. This patent 
covers a method of controllably coagulating rubber latex 
by adding to the latex complex zinc ion at a temperature 
below the activating temperature thereof, (i. e., the tem- 
perature below which there occurs no coagulation of the 
latex and above which ready coagulation takes place) to 
form a composition stable at such temperature, and there- 
after raising the temperature of the composition to a 
point at which the rubber coagulates. For example, 10 
parts of granulated zinc chloride are dissolved in 160 
parts of water. To this solution are slowly added with 
stirring 15 parts of 28° Bé. commercial ammonia water. 

When 42 parts of the solution are added to 300 parts 
of ordinary ammonia preserved commercial latex, which 
contains about 35% of rubber and 0.8% of ammonia 
and has a mechanical stability of about 8 minutes when de- 
termined by rapid stirring according to the usual stand- 
ardized latex stability test, there is obtained a composition 
stable at ordinary temperatures, but which will readily 
coagulate at temperatures above 140 to 145° F. If the 
quantity of zinc complex employed is reduced to 35 parts, 
there is obtained a composition which manifests no ac- 
tivity at temperatures below 160° F., but coagulates 
readily thereabove. Similarly, if the quantity of zinc 
complex is increased to 50 parts, there results a composi- 
tion which has a minimum coagulation temperature (ac- 
tivation temperature) of about 125° F. 





Sources of Waste 
(Continued from page 30) 


tate reducing the speed of the conveyer so that the ex- 
truded article may “gather” between the die and the belt. 
It can only achieve this condition by buckling at regular 
intervals, and periodic variations will occur in width and 
thickness along the whole length. Either of these latter 
contingencies can arise through neglectful operating, such 
as selecting wrong dies or paying insufficient attention to 
the proportions of scrap being worked away. 
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A frequent cause of scrapped air bags and inner tubes 
is the presence of excessive “spider marks,” the light 
places spaced around the section which arise through re- 
sistance to reaggregation imposed upon the rubber by the 
spokes of the mandrel supporting member, or spider. 
When these fault lines become so marked as to cause air 
bags to crack internally in service, or inner tubes to suffer 
inordinately large gage variations, one of 3 circumstances 
may be responsible: (a) The stock may be insufficiently 
plastic. (b) The speed of the machine may be too great, 
preventing aggregation of the rubber within the die-case. 
(c) The design of the spider may be unsuitable. 

Correction of the condition in the first 2 instances 
should not be difficult. In the third, however, it is not 
simple to design a mandrel support capable of permitting 
satisfactory agglomeration of the rubber before reaching 
the die; so most manufacturers have to rest content with 
a compromise. Either the spokes of the spider must be 
disposed so that their effect is felt where least vitiation 
of the product is possible, or portions of the die or die- 
center (or sleeve) must be cut away to increase slightly 
the gage along the fault lines. 


Rubber Matrix Material 


NEW application of rubber of interest in the print- 
ing trade is its use in a matrix composition for the 
production of printing plates from engraved surfaces or 
delicate fabrics, speedily, easily, and of high quality.’ 
The composition employed can be poured cold into 
a mold or upon a backing sheet. When set, it is of some- 
what wax-like character, more or less tough or tenacious, 
and unaffected by the temperature at which molten metal 
or alloy for producing printing plates is commonly 
poured. 
The composition is made to the following formula: 


Cure Cinta THe GEINOM Ey 05:5 oye5/siss0'e.50 aon bea dees wg aee ee 3 Ibs. 
Ret RUSh NCCT MU MN oo ood os: ia Sows hind Beis Pluie Ses Sd db halbw Diners Meee 2 Ibs. 
RRM otis ecard 8 nas 6) ay hiasel ik ia-g: aci6va Breeds aupusis ah: Wie elders bineare wis’ BieSjacalorewererele 2 Ibs. 
Chenically pure talcdmn POWMEL .2ssisccs decocedsaieeacsenwearondows 4 lbs. 
PMU RIT ea a tao S7 oe Salo aks Sie carae- nw mad ranks Rata Meee e Wee OES V4 02. 


These ingredients are mixed in a suitable mill, and, 
while in a fluid state, the composition is flowed over a 
metal sheet, pulp board, etc., to which it adheres quite 
closely. Thus prepared, the coated sheets may be stored 
for use. ; 

When a matrix or mold is to be produced, a section 
of the coated stock is impressed with the desired form, 
pattern, or design. It is then supported and encompassed 
by guards to receive the molten metal, which is poured 
upon the composition as in the usual way of pouring 
stereotype plates. In actual practice cast printing plates 
have been produced by this process in from 3 to 5 
minutes, starting with the backed composition, and per- 
fect impressions have been taken on the composition from 
surfaces in which the lines or markings showing the de- 
sign are so slightly out of the common plane that re- 
production would be deemed impossible. 

Owing to the fact that the composition neither ex- 
pands nor contracts during or after molding or applica- 
tion to the backing surface, the cast plate reproduces 
absolutely the original pattern and will fit with precision 
its place in a press or in a form of which it constitutes 
part. This is a feature of importance, in that where 
the plate is to be used as part of a general make-up, dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in causing it to register or 
in positioning it to occupy the space intended. 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,902,048, Mar. 21, 1933. 
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EDITORIALS 





Rubber Industry Code 
O EFFECTUATE the policy of Title I of the 
ND Neonat Industrial Recovery Act during the period 
of the emergency, by reducing and relieving unem- 
ployment, improving labor standards, eliminating com- 
petitive practices destructive of the interests of the 
public, employe, and employers, relieving the disastrous 
effects of over-capacity, and otherwise rehabilitating the 
business, the various divisions of the rubber industry are 
preparing, through committees, codes of fair competition 

to be presented to the NRA administrator. 

The code makers have held frequent meetings during 
the past month with the endeavor to formulate provisions 
that will fulfill the requirements of the government ad- 
ministrators, and such progress has been made that the 
complete code will probably be ready for publication 
before August 1. 

Allocation of output is not favorably received by the 
rubber manufacturers, who are willing to draft a code 
that will consider the principle of allocation, but will 
avoid any attempt to allot production of tires and other 
rubber products among the manufacturers. Allocation 
should not be attempted until the question of wages, 
machine output, hours of work, and machine hours have 
been definitely settled. 

The rubber industry code relating to the working week 
and wage scales, as proposed, is apparently fair. A 
tentative maximum work week of 36 hours has been set, 
with minimum wages at 40¢ per hour for men and 28¢ 
for women and children. Owing to the seasonal char- 
acter of rubber production, the short week of 36 hours 
is to be preferred instead of the 40 hours recommended 
by other industries. 

The textile code was made effective July 17, but mak- 
ers of tire yarns or fabrics were exempted for a period 
of 3 weeks from the limitation on the use of machinery, 
to a maximum of 80 hours per week. July 30 is the 
exemption expiration date. 





Modernize Your Plant 
Mr has been said recently about the obsolescence 


of rubber machinery and the very great need of 

replacing old equipment with modern machines 

of greater production efficiency. This timely warning 

was given several months ago to those manufacturers 

who, in order to avoid the direct outlay of money, had 
not brought their mill and calender rooms up-to-date. 

It was apparent at that time that any appreciable up- 


turn in the demand for rubber goods would find the 
owners of out-of-date plants unable to turn out their 
orders on time or to meet the prices of well-equipped 
competitors. 

That is just what happened recently to one large tire 
manufacturer. His capacity was rated at 75,000 tires 
daily ; but when output was increased to 55,000 tires, it 
was found that the limit of production had been reached, 
as materials could not be delivered fast enough to the 
building machines. The mill and calender room equip- 
ment, it seems, had not been modernized; therefore the 
present plant was of necessity rerated back to 55,000 tires 
daily. 





Reeord Rubber Figures 


HE consumption of crude rubber by manufacturers 
Ts the United States continues to mount increasingly, 
and during the past month consumption records were 
broken for all times. For the month of June just passed, 
51,326 long tons of crude rubber were consumed in this 
country by the manufacturers of rubber products. These 
figures exceed by 2,093 long tons, the former high rec- 
ord of 49,233 long tons that were consumed in June, 1929. 
Reclaimed rubber production and consumption have 
also been doing considerable sky-riding of late. The June 
consumption of reclaimed rubber is estimated to be 9,674 
long tons, which is the high figure recorded since Sep- 
tember, 1931, when 8,932 long tons were consumed by 
United States rubber manufacturers. 

Production of reclaimed rubber has also done some 
spectacular soaring. The figures for June were 10,591 
long tons, which is the largest monthly production figure 
since August, 1931, when 10,110 long tons of reclaimed 
rubber were produced by United States reclaimers. 

Rubber prices have shown surprising advances dur- 
ing the past month. On July 1, spot crude rubber was 
quoted at 814¢ per pound, compared with 10.25¢ on July 
17, an increase of 23%. 

The advances are due to the heaviest volume of trad- 
ing ever experienced on the Exchange. 





RESEARCH OFTEN JUSTIFIES ITSELF QUITE AS MUCH IN 
by-products as it does in original purpose. During the 
working out of the synthetic rubber DuPrene, a synthetic 
drying oil was discovered that is said to be 15 times as 
impervious to moisture as linseed oil paint and 5 times 
that of glyptal resin, and the films are said to be unaf- 
fected by all solvents and most corrosives. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


HE following excerpts from a recent 

scientific treatise on the anode proc- 
ess’ outline briefly its method and com- 
mercial applications. 

The term “anode process” has been 
used widely in the trade to designate a 
method for the production from rubber 
latex of articles and coatings of the 
highest grade of unmasticated rubber. 

Rubber latex is composed chiefly of 
tiny particles of rubber suspended in 
a water phase or serum, not unlike 
globules of butter fat in milk. Latex 
contains small amounts of many or- 
ganic compounds and inorganic salts. 
Some of these non-rubber materials, 
such as the proteins and resins, are con- 
sidered to be adsorbed on the surfaces 
of the rubber particles and to be re- 
sponsible for many of the colloidal 
characteristics of latex. As it comes 
from the tree, the latex is unstable and 
coagulates easily, but, when stabilized 
with ammonia, it can be safely shipped 
and stored for long periods. 

Like most colloidal particles in sus- 
pension in an alkaline medium, the rub- 
ber particles of ammoniated latex are 
negatively charged through the adsorp- 
tion of hydroxyl anions. The particles, 
many as small as 1/25,000-inch in di- 
ameter, are in constant oscillation 
(Brownian movement) and are kept 
from hitting one another and sticking 
together (coagulating) by the repulsion 
of their electric charges. When the 
hydroxyl ions are neutralized, or other- 
wise removed from the particles, the 
electric repulsion between particles dis- 
appears, and coagulation results. 

Since the advent, about 12 years ago, 
of stable ammoniated latex as an article 
of commerce, intensive research and 
development, applied to the problem of 
producing a method suitable for the 
commercial production of rubber arti- 
cles and coatings, have culminated in 
the development of the anode deposi- 
tion process. This consists in the dep- 
osition of rubber globules and other 
particles suspended in an aqueous me- 
dium (compounded latex, dispersed rub- 
ber, or reclaim) upon articles and forms 
having the capacity of liberating at 





1“Anode Process for Rubber Articles and 
Coatings.” C. L. Beal, Ind. Eng. Chem., June, 
1933, pp. 609-11. 


? Hungarian Rubber Goods Factory, Budapest, 
Hungary, and Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
aN. . 


3Sheppard and Eberlin, 1,476,374 (Dec. 4, 
1923); Klein, 1,548,689 (Aug. 4, 1925); Sheppard 
and Beal, 1,589,325 (June 15, 1926); Klein and 
Szegvari, 1,825,736 (Oct. 6, 1931). 


Anode Process 





























A—Anode with deposit of latex rubber; B— 

cathodes; Bi—cathode diaphragm; B>— 

cathode compartment; C—latex mix; D— 
deposited rubber, 


Fig. 1. Cell for Anode Electrodeposition 
on Metal 


their surfaces ions which neutralize the 
anionic charges of the particles. 

The 2 principal embodiments of the 
anode process have been developed by 
the anode process pioneers’. They 
may be classified as: (1) electro- 
chemical deposition, the anode elec- 
trodepésition process; and (2) electri- 
cal-chemical deposition, the anode ionic 
deposition process. They are discussed 
in 4 basic U. S. patents’. 


Anode Electrodeposition on Metals 


A latex mix adjusted for anode elec- 
trodeposition may, for example, contain 
35% by weight of rubber and com- 
pounding ingredients; about 20 grams 
per liter of ammonia; and about 30 
grams per liter of ammonium, potassi- 
um, and sodium salts, the majority of 
which is ammonium chloride. 

The latex mixture is placed in the 
anode compound of a diaphragm 
cell (Figure 1). Slightly alkaline water 
is placed in the cathode compartment. 
An anode of zinc or galvanized iron is 
inserted into the latex, and a cathode 
is placed in the cathode compartment. 
When a unidirectional electromotive 
force is impressed across the electrodes, 
a number of phenomena take place. 

Electrolysis of the dilute ammonia and 
ammonium chloride solutions produces 
at the cathode bubbles of hydrogen, 
and in the cathode compartment, lower 
hydrogen-ion concentration. It also 
produces at the anode electrochemical 
solution of zinc, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of the anode, an i1r- 
creased concentration of hydrogen ions 
and some zinc ions. The hydrogen and 
zinc ions which are moving away from 
the anode react with the hydroxyl] ions 


adsorbed on the nearest latex particles, 
thus neutralizing the electric charges 
of those particles. The discharged 
particles, through their rapid Brownian 
movement, are immediately brought in- 
to intimate contact with one another 
and stick together, thus forming a com- 
pact deposit which adheres to the 
anode. 

The negatively charged particles of 
rubber and compounding ingredients 
exhibit electrophoretic movement in 
the direction of the anode, bringing 
about a higher concentration of solids 
in the immediate neighborhood of that 
electrode. 

During continued deposition the elec- 
tromotive force impressed across the 
wet coagulated deposit on the anode re- 
moves water from it by electroendos- 
motic action and compacts the deposit 
until it contains about 40% water. 

This water content is sufficient to 
maintain the electrolytic conductivity 
of the deposit and permit the deposition 
to continue. The diaphragm which 
separates the latex from the water in 
the cathode compartment is negatively 
charged, and therefore the portion of 
the electromotive force which is im- 
pressed across the diaphragm causes an 
electroendosmotic flow of the positively 
charged water through the porous 
negatively charged body. Some water 
is also carried through the cathode dia- 
phragm by the cations H*, NH*, Na’, 
K*, etc., all of which are hydrated to 
some extent. The water transported 
through the cathode diaphragm during 
deposition is approximately equal to the 
difference between the amount associ- 
ated with the deposited rubber before 
deposition and the amount still remain- 
ing in the deposit. 

Thus, through the electrolytic produc- 
tion of coagulating ions and the concen- 
tration adjusting facilities of electro- 
phoresis and electroendosmosis, anode 
electrodeposition may be used for the 
continuous production of, for example, 
deposits having 60% total solids from a 
mix containing 35% total solids without 
depleting the mix. 


Commercial Applications 


Many relatively thin rubber articles, 
such as balloons and gloves, have long 
been made by the repeated dipping of 
forms into rubber cement. This method 
often requires several hours to ‘build 
up the necessary thickness of deposits 
and has other disadvantages, such as 
fire and health hazards, limitations in 
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compounding and curing ingredients, 
and inferior chemical and physical prop- 
erties. Thin articles can also be made 
by repeated dipping in latex, but such 
a multiple dip method also has marked 
disadvantages, such as the formation of 
striations and layers, separation of the 
layers under stress, the entrapment of 
air, and slow rates of thickness build- 
ing. For example, it would require a 
number of individual dips and a like 
number of drying intervals to produce 
1/y-inch in thickness. With the anode 
process, on the other hand, homogene- 
ous deposits free from defects are pro- 
duced in one application, and the time 
required for most articles is measured 
in seconds and minutes rather than in 
hours. 

Anode rubber has’ extraordinary 
strength and durability. Tensile and 
elongation data such as 5,900 pounds 
per square inch at 970% elongation and 
6,700 pounds at 925% are characteristic 
of anode compounds, but are most diffi- 
cult to obtain with masticated rubber. 
Remarkably high tear resistance is ex- 
hibited by anode rubber stocks all the 
way from the uncured state to the point 
of optimum cure. It has good resistance 
to wear, abrasion, and corrosive chemi- 
cals. The water absorption can be con- 
trolled to a value comparable with that 
of good masticated rubber and much 
less than that of gum dipped rubber. 

Rubber products that are at present 
being manufactured by the anode proc- 
ess include gloves, balloons, druggists’ 
sundries, fountain pen bathing 
caps, rubber overshoes, and many spe- 
cialties 

For many years engineers have been 
specifying rubber lined tanks and other 
types of rubber covered equipment for 
resistance to severe corrosive condi- 
tions and for other specific uses. How- 
ever, the application of rubber coatings 
by hand (paper-hanging method) is too 
expensive for wide use on small odd- 
shaped articles. Now the anode process 
has ushered in a new era in which ar- 
ticles of countless shapes and sizes can 
be efficiently and inexpensively covered 
with adherent coatings of soft and hard 
rubber. 

A high degree of adhesion to metal 
and many types of non-metal surfaces 
can be obtained through the use of 
Vulcalock (a rubber isomer of remark- 
able adhesive properties) which can be 
applied to article surfaces by anode 
process deposition from water disper- 
sions or by dipping in solvent solutions. 

Anode soft and hard rubber coatings 
are used for such varied purposes as 
resistance to corrosive chemicals; re- 
sistance to wear and abrasion; insula- 
tion against electricity, heat, sound, and 
vibration; and for specific applications. 


sacs, 





THE Bureau oF STANDARDS, AS AN 
economy move, has laid off 15 rubber 
research men with varied experience in 
12 different fields. This action is un- 
fortunate as the need of an adequate 
and sustained program of research at 
Washington is great 
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Rapid Checking of Rubber 
Stock Gravity 


G PEED in checking the gravity of 

stocks in mill room production is sec- 
ondary only to accuracy. With this 
thought in mind it is found that zinc 
chloride serves admirably for making 
standard gravity solutions. Its specific 
gravity is 2.709, and it is readily soluble 
in water. The only detriment is the fact 
that it absorbs moisture from the at- 
mosphere, but this can be overcome by 
checking the solutions with an hydrom- 
eter about every 4 hours. 

The following is the general proce- 
dure for making the test solution. Add 
slowly about 5 parts of zinc chloride 
to one part of water, agitating the liq- 
uid until the material dissolves. The 
solution will be murky white in color 
and, when cool, will have a _ specific 
gravity reading slightly over 2.0. 

Add about 3% hydrochloric acid until 
the solution has a dark, clear color. 
The solution is then ready for use and 
can be diluted with water to the desired 
specific gravity. If 20 test solutions are 
used, having a range from 1.05 to 2.00 
gravity, 100 pounds of zinc chloride 
should last about 3 months. 

For test purposes the solutions are 
arranged in open-mouth jars, repre- 
senting the range of gravities from 1.05 
to 2.00. Determinations are made in 
2 to 4 seconds by dropping cured sam- 
ple disks from batch mixings into the 
solution of specified gravity prescribed 
for that stock. The solution in which 
the disk floats indicates the gravity of 
the sample. The accuracy of the test 
solutions is checked by an hydrometer. 





New York Group Exhibit 


THE theme of the fall meeting of 

the New York Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., to be held October 6 will 
be “New Uses of Rubber and New 
Rubber Products.” The feature of the 
meeting will be an exhibit of actual 
rubber articles obtained from the manu- 
facturers and selected by the Program 
Committee as representing important 
developments in new rubber products. 
Manufacturers of new rubber products 
eligible to this exhibit are requested 
to communicate with the chairman of 
the Program Committee, Bruce R. Sil- 
ver, New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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New Machines and Appliances 



































Fig. 1. Free Vane Pressure 
Time Controller 


Time-Temperature and 
Time-Pressure Controllers 


[X MANY processes it is desired to 

regulate a temperature (or pressure) 
at some fixed rate and then either hold 
or decrease it at some other rate. The 
controllers pictured will do this work 
on any range of temperature from 140 
to 1,000° F. or pressure from 10 to 
2,000 pounds. 


Figure 1 shows the large cam type 
controller. The cam here consists of a 
graduated chart on sheet aluminum 
that may be cut by the user to give any 
desired control characteristics. The 
cam is driven by either a Bristol tele- 
chron electric clock or by a high-grade 
spring clock. Air supply and control 
gages are mounted self-contained, and 
the whole is enclosed in a compact 
moisture-proof aluminum case. 


Figure 2 shows a controller similar 
to the other, except that it is equipped 
with an indicating pointer which shows 
the instantaneous pressure or temper- 
ature at all times. The cam is of alu- 
minum and is graduated so that the 
user can cut it for any desired cycle. 
The use of the free vane principle al- 
lows the instrument to control without 
restricting the indicating pointer at any 
time. The cam is automatically driven 
and can be readily changed. 

Both instruments will find many ap- 
plications on process control for elimi- 
nating the human element in countless 
applications. The Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 





Gum Strip Press 


A NEW type of pneumatically oper- 

ated gum strip press just an- 
nounced is designed for applying gum 
strips to fabric without the use of ce- 


Fig. 2. 


Time 


Indicating Temperature 
Free Vane Controller 


ment or other adhesives. This machine 
is a 2-platen press, giving a low unit 
pressure on the plates. The use of 
air as the operating medium provides 
a quick working cycle, as well as a 
follow-up squeeze; hence this unit com- 
bines certain advantages of both me- 
chanical and hydraulic presses. The 
action of the air cylinder is applied 
to the moving crosshead or ram by a 
lever which multiplies the pressure, 
thus allowing the use of a much smaller 
air cylinder than would be required on 
a direct acting press, giving a more 
compact unit. 

The operation of the press is con- 
trolled by a motor valve and an ad- 
justable time relay so that by pushing 
2 buttons the press closes and remains 
closed automatically under pressure 
any desired time from 5 to 40 seconds 
and then opens automatically to com- 
plete the cycle. It will not close a 
second time until the control buttons 
are again pushed. Two buttons are 
used to start the cycle, one at either 
side of the front of the press, wired in 
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“Alnor” Pyro Point 
Pyrometer Forms 


Farrel-Birmingham New Type of 
Pneumatic Gum Strip Press 


series so that the operator is required 
t> have both hands clear of the platens 
before the press can be started. A 
hand controlled valve also is provided 
so that the press may be operated one 
step at a time by the automatic con- 
trol, if desired for special conditions. 

Fach side of the lower platen has 
extension tables on which is mounted 
a light uncovered loading tray with 
rollers for changing work in and out 
of the press. Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


Pyro Point Pyrometer 
Forms 
HAND-SURFACE pyrometer for 
roll surface testing recently men- 
tioned in this journal’ can be used with 
any of several contact forms, each de- 


signed for use on different types of 
surface. 
Several of these Pyro Point forms 


are here illustrated. Thus form P isa 
thermo-couple specially adapted to in- 
dicate instantly the temperature of 
clean metallic surfaces. This form is 
not effective when the metals are dirty, 
oxidized, or so hard that the points 
can not make good contact. 

When the surfaces to be measured 
are either metallic or non-metallic and 
either soft or hard, dirty or clean, the 
temperature can be indicated by the 
instrument described last month. 

For revolving heated surfaces form R 
is offered. In this assembly a flat rib- 
bon is pressed against the surface. To 
control the pressure of contact and 
avoid excessive wear and temperature 
rise form R is provided with a pair of 
adjustable rollers which come in con- 
tact with the revolving roll when the 


1Inp1a Rupsper Wor tp, July 1, 1933, p. 34. 
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ribbon is pressed beyond its ideal posi- 
tion. 

A satisfactory type of thermo-couple 
for use with rubber and other plastic 
non-metallic materials is form S_ be- 
cause it has a long tapering point easy 
to push into such material as tire cas- 
ings, erc. 

Form |V 
the temperature of hot liquids and mol- 
ten metals not under pressure. This 
form is a wire welded thermo-couple 
unit which may be attached directly 
or indirectly to the instrument termi- 
nals. Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
141 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


is suggested for measuring 


Steering Effort Tester 
THE machine illustrated reveals 


among other interesting facts, that 
the amount of effort required to turn 
the steering wheel of a car at rest on 
increases from zero to a 
maximum which is reached when the 
tire and its wheel have been turned 
through an arc of 11 degrees. In othe: 
additional effort is requ‘red 
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Steering Effort Tester 


to turn the steering wheel to the limit 
of its travel. 

The apparatus is formed of a table 
supporting a frame in which a tire 
may be mounted and weighted with a 
load equal to that of a car. The tire 
is held immovably upright with the 
tread resting on a section of pavement 
carried in a steel disk. A belt is 
passed around the rim of the disk, and 
the ends of the belt are carried over 
2 rollers at the front of the table. 
Weights are added at one end of the 
belt until the disk is forced to revolve 
under the tire. The total of the weight 
used is the measure of the effort need- 
ed to turn the steering wheel. In com- 
puting the effort, proper allowance is 
made for steering gear ratio and for 
friction in the steering gears and else- 
where. United States Rubber Co., 1790 
3roadway, New York, N. Y. 


Flexible Coupling 


HE coupling here represented con- 

sists of 2 cut-tooth sprocket wheels 
or coupling halves and a length of 
roller chain to connect them. All the 
working surfaces are machined to close 
tolerances. A pin and cotter link 
facilitates coupling or removing the 
chain when desired. 

In connecting a motor shaft to a 
shaft in line with it this coupling al- 
lows for reasonable end float of the 





Link-Belt Flexible Coupling 


motor. When flexible couplings are 
installed, they should be accurately 
lined up as their efficiency and dur- 
ability are impaired through misaline- 
ment, and no flexible coupling should 
be made to serve as a universal joint. 
A lack of parallel up to 2 degrees is 
permissible between the shafts of the 
2 elements. Where the operating con- 
ditions suggest the advisability of pro- 
tection from dust, dirt, etc., the life of 
the coupling can be prolonged by en- 
closing it in either a stationary or re- 
volving type, self-lubricating, oil re- 
taining case. A casing will also serve 
as added protection to workmen, Link- 
Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Vuleanizing Press 


HE press illustrated is claimed by 
its builders to be the heaviest ton- 
nage steam platen press ever construct- 
ed. It is of the 3-opening type with 
4 steam plates, 48 inches wide by 144 


inches long. The construction is steel 








The Heaviest Tonnage Platen Press 
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throughout with the exception of the 
semi-steel rams. The columns are 
special alloy steel showing ultimate 
tensile strength of over 120,000 pounds 
from test bars. Under test this press 
applied the enormous pressure of 
10,000 tons on the platens. This pres- 
sure was effected by means of 12, 
18-inch rams at 6,500 pounds per square 
inch hydraulic pressure. Under this 
load the great deflections anywhere in 
the platens did not exceed 0.004-inch. 
This deflection is exceptionally low for 
such a heavy tonnage press and is a 
good example of exceptional design 
and workmanship on such a large and 
massive piece of equipment. Lake Erie 
Engineering Corp., 68 Kenmore Sta- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Latex Rubber Mold 


OR many years clay models have 

been molded in plaster of Paris, glue, 
or in a combination of both. A new 
invention’ makes use of liquid latex to 
the same ends and claims great superi- 
ority in the results obtained and in 
the life of the mold itself. 





Details of Latex Mold 


The model or pattern of clay or other 
substance is repeatedly dipped, sprayed, 
or coated with a latex solution which 
has been compounded for vulcaniza- 
tion. Each coating is allowed to dry 
or is coagulated by acid before the next 
coat is applied. After the desired 
thickness has been built up, the whole 
is vulcanized at low temperature. 

If a more rigid type of mold is de- 
sired after the first 2 or 3 dippings in 
the latex solution, the dipping model 
is alternately dipped in latex and dusted 
with plaster of Paris. The illustration 
shows a model covered by latex backed 
by alternate layers of latex and dusting 
material and finally backed by a plaster 
of Paris casing. 

In still other instances the plaster of 
Paris is added directly to the latex 
solution in the presence of a stabiliz- 
ing agent and poured. The plaster of 
Paris utilizes the water in the latex and 
sets to a homogeneous mass of gyp- 
sum and rubber, the mass having some 
of the characteristics of each compo- 
nent, 

Greater flexibility for the mold, 
greater ease in removing the cast from 
the mold, longer life, and the obtain- 
ment of a wider variety of composi- 
tions for mold construction are among 
the claims made by the inventor. 


* United States Patent No. 1,902,627, Mar. 21, 
933. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Rubber Applicator 


MODERN conveniences are constant- 

ly being perfected for the fastidi- 
ous traveler. The latest such product, 
which will be found quite useful at 
home, too, is the handy face cream 
applicator here illustrated. It is made 
of soft, pliable rubber, easy to carry on 
trips, and, of course, eliminates the 
need of taking jars with their attend- 
ant danger of breakage. This applica- 
tor is always ready for service. All that 
is necessary, after it has once been 
filled, is a slight pressure to the face, 
which releases the desired amount of 
cream through the raised outlets. Then 
the applicator is turned over, and the 
face massaged with the cap side. This 





Handy Face Cream Applicator 


device, with its convenient handle, is 
clean and sanitary and avoids smeary 
hands on the part of the user. Charles 
A. Wilson, Klickitat, Wash. 





Useful Plastic Rubber 


A COMPOUND for all-around repair 

purposes, known as “Frund’s Plas- 
tic Rubber,” can be thinned to any 
desired consistency by stirring water 
into it immediately after pressing from 
the tube in which it comes. This plas- 
tic rubber will mend rubber boots, 
waders, raincoats, rubber mats, tents, 
awnings, tarpaulins, automobile tops, 
tires, and leather upholstery. It is said 
to waterproof any fabric or porous 
material and can be applied to chan- 
nels, seams, cracks, etc., to make them 
weathertight. This product serves also 
as an adhesive insulation, joint packing, 
for making rubber gaskets and shapes, 
and as a water pump packing. It can 
be used, too, for anchoring rugs and 
linoleum and will often take the rattles 
and squeaks out of automobile bodies. 
Frund Rubber Co., 154 E. Erie St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Rubber Dust Pan 


ORE and more is rubber being 
utilized in the kitchen to make the 
housewife’s tasks a little easier. Now 
comes a rubber dust pan, as shown in 





Rubbermaid Product 


the illustration. It is self-holding, un- 
breakable, and sanitary, and conforms 
to floors. This Rubbermaid utensil, like 
all the others, is made of rubber tiling 
in 4 colors: green, black, blue, or red 
with white, all mottled. 

Other Rubbermaid kitchenware in- 
cludes sink scraper, soap dish, sink 
strainer, and drainboard and general 
utility mats. The S. & O. Sales Co., 
444 W. Exchange St., Akron, O. 





Hard Rubber Beer Cooler 


VERYONE knows beer is most un- 

palatable unless it is cold. But how 
to keep it cold is a problem, for, after 
all, the refrigerator can’t be used cx- 
clusively as a beer-bottle cold storage 
plant. 

But once again rubber comes to the 
rescue. It is used in the cooling device 
here illustrated. Fashioned of molded 
hard rubber, with pebble dash panels 
and a rich black finish striped with red, 
it accommodates 6 bottles. A remov- 
able ice-cube breaker is provided where- 
by the ice is crushed, falls, and becomes 
closely packed around the bottles to 





make them chill. After the heavily 
tinned breaker is taken out, the cover 
is slipped over the container, allowing 
only the necks of the bottles to remain 
exposed. For carrying it around any- 
where the cooler is given a chromium 
plated handle. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
beer wil! become cool in 10 minutes and 
ice cold in 15. When one bottle is 
used, another can easily be put in its 
place. Packed carefully with chipped 
ice, the “Lightning” Cooler, as it is 
called, keeps beer cold for motor trips 
and picnics. North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
American St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Novel Balloon 


THs plaything of unusual shape is 
one of the distinctive items of the 
Hy-Tex line of balloons, made by the 





Serpentine Balloon 


patented Anode process. Serpentine, 
as it is called, because its shape re- 
sembles that of a serpent, is made in 
popular colors in 2 sizes: regular, No. 
545, which inflates 45 inches in length; 
and giant demonstrator, No. 684, which 
inflates 8 feet in length. The Oak Rub- 
ber Co., Ravenna, O. 





Gasoline Hose 


N efficient rubber covered gasoline 

hose has been perfected together 
with a new Permalock coupling spe- 
cially designed for use in gasoline pump 
service. The outstanding features of 
this hose are its high quality metal 
lining and a special construction fea- 
ture that prevents rubber from being 
forced into the convolutions of the 
metal during braiding and wrapping 
and eliminates all possibility of rubber 
getting into the gasoline stream. Braid 
of heavy quality yarn provides ample 
bursting strength; while the specially 
developed tough black rubber cover 
over the braid will resist severe 
abrasion. It can be cleansed easily 
with cloth moistened by gasoline and 
will not discharge color. 

The Permalock coupling is perma- 
nently locked into the hose and is not 
re-attachable. It cannot prevent leak- 
age at joints beyond the coupling, but 
is designed to prevent gasoline from 
following down the coupling onto the 
cover of the hose. Unlike the ordinary 
cotton jacket type, this new hose is 
extremely flexible and since water can- 
not penetrate its cover, it retains the 
flexibility under all weather conditions. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
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Prof. H. E. Simmons 


New Akron U. Head 


Prof. Hezzleton E. Simmons, of the 
chemistry department, recently was 
chosen president of Akron University, 
formerly Buchtel College, where he was 
largely instrumental in effecting the 
establishment of its well-known course 
in rubber chemistry. Professor Sim- 
mons graduated from Buchtel College 
with a B.S. in 1908 and during his last 
2 years there was an assistant instruc- 
tor in chemistry. Then he went to the 
University of Pennsylvania, where the 
master’s degree was conferred upon 
him in 1910. While at U. of P. he 
served as an instructor, but returned to 
Buchtel in the Fall of 1910 to become 
professor of chemistry. 

This new college head, a very busy 
and exceedingly popular man, by no 
means devotes all his time to teaching. 
He is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society, and but recently resigned as 
president of the Rotary Club. He be- 
longs also to the Lone Star, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, and Phi Eta fraternities. 

Professor Simmons, who is 47, is 
married and the proud father of 4 
children, 





The Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, 
through President S. T. Campbell an- 
nounces that it again finds it necessary 
to step up production in practically 
all its lines to take care of the imme- 
diate demand in advance of the contem- 
plated price increases now being made 
in the rubber industry. 

L. A. McQueen, sales manager for 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
represented his company at the rubber 
code-drafting meetings held during last 
month. 





Mechanieals Up 


Owing to substantial increases in the 
cost of raw materials and the uncer- 
tainty of the effects of the application 
of the Federal Recovery Bill on costs 
and prices, the prices of mechanical 
rubber goods have been raised, effec- 
tive July 1, by leading manufacturers 
including: Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass.; The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 10 to 
30%, depending on the particular prod- 
uct; The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron; and The Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 





Goodrich Activities 

Directors of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
met in Akron, July 11, for their first 
local meeting this year. Attending 
were President J. D. Tew, Secretary 
S. M. Jett, Treasurer V. I. Montenyohl, 
Comptroller T. B. Tomkinson, and Di- 
rectors A. H. Marks, R. S. Rauch, Sid- 
ney J. Wineberg, Wesson Seyburn, 
Charles S. McCain, and C. E. Suilivan. 

Additional employment in _ the 
Goodrich factories is expected to con- 
tinue at the same pace through July 
that was maintained in June, company 
officials declare. There were 1,643 work- 
ers added to the payrolls during June, 
following other additions in April and 
May. The number of employes on the 
factory payrolls on June 30 was 30% 
greater than on the same date last year. 
Increased demand for tires as well as 
other rubber products has been respon- 
sible for the upswing. 

George Oenslager, Goodrich research 
chemist, left on a fishing trip of several 
weeks starting July 9. He will fish 
at lakes around Emo, in northern On- 
tario, Canada. 





Fenner, Beane & Ungerleider, 60 
Beaver St., New York, N. Y., mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the new Commodity Exchange, and 
other exchanges, recently opened a 
branch office in rooms 404-407 Ohio 
Bldg., Akron, for the convenience of 
its numerous customers in that section. 
The firm maintains extensive facilities 
for executing orders in rubber and 
other commodities. 

Industrial Chemical Sales Co., Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of Nuchar activated carbons, 
on July 10 opened a branch office at 
370 W. Broad St., Columbus, in the 
charge of Richard N. Statham, for- 
merly assistant manager of the firm’s 
Chicago office. 


W. E. Crofut, president, The Forest 
City Rubber Co., Cleveland, recently 
returned from a business trip to Cuba 
and Mexico, where he visited distribu- 
ters handling his company’s specialty 
products. Prior to this trip Mr. Crofut 
spent 3 months in Europe on a similar 
mission. The products of The Forest 
City Rubber Co. are now distributed 
in practically all the countries of the 
world. During the past 4 years of 
depressed business conditions, the busi- 
ness of this company has increased in 
a large way. June, 1933, was the larg- 
est month in volume experienced by 
the company during its entire 30 years. 
The first 6 months of the present year 
also are more than double in volume 
those of any similar period in the com- 
pany’s history. The firm’s response to 
the depression threat in 1929 was the 
temporary abandonment of manufactur- 
ing the standard lines in which it had 
been active for many years. Then it 
concentrated on the development of 
interesting specialties, known as “Com- 
fort” foot aid products, for distribu- 
tion in the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada. ; 

Novelty Rubber Sales Co., 342 W. 
Market St., Akron, includes among its 
products rubber badges for conven- 
tions. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass., ow- 
ing to the growing demand for latex, 
has had to add 50,000 feet of floor 
space to its plant. The company also 
announces a new departure whereby its 
specialized facilities and experience are 
provided for working out through all 
the experimental stages, complete de- 
velopment projects utilizing latex. The 
completed process is delivered to 
manufacturers ready to set up for pro- 
duction. Heveatex maintains branch 
offices at New York, N. Y., Akron, O., 
and Chicago, III. 

National India Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., division of the United 
States Rubber Co., will increase its 
Lastex department production facilities 
60%, according to Charles W. Rehor, 
general manager. Additional machinery 
will be installed, and the working force 
increased by 300. 

Ernest I. Kilcup, secretary and act- 
ing treasurer of the Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I., recently was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men at its thirty-fifth annual 
convention in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Gould Golf Ball Co., Inc., 522-28 
Main St., Wakefield, Mass., manufac- 
turer of golf balls, through President 
H. I. Gould announces that it now is 
placing on the market for the trade ba- 
lata covers and sheet stock. The firm 
maintains a New York, N. Y., office at 
977 Sixth Ave. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., in its 
3 plants, at Ansonia and Derby, both in 
Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., starting 
July 10 increased all hourly wage rates 
10%. The normal working hours now 
are 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, with 
as little overtime as possible. The 
night and repair gangs and mainte- 
nance department will continue on 
their former hourly schedule, but, if 
practicable, will average not more than 
40 hours a week. No new help is be- 
ing hired; employes are being given 
more work, owing to improving busi- 
ness. The action of the company in 
increasing rates and adopting the basic 
40-hour week is entirely voluntary, and 
Farrel will do its utmost to cooperate 
with the national administration in at- 
tempting to improve industrial condi- 
tions. 

Hodgman Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of Hodgmanized fabrics and rubber 
specialties, Framingham, Mass., is erect- 
ing 2 new buildings adjacent the pres- 
ent plant to increase manufacturing 
space by over 3344%. This move was 
necessitated by the tremendous demand 
for Hodgman products during the last 
few months and by the desire to con- 
centrate all manufacturing facilities at 
one point, particularly those depart- 
ments now at Malden, Mass., where 
sporting goods, rubber bands, and ex- 
truded products are made. According 
to present schedules the new buildings 
should be completed by September 1. 


Lumber Bi-Products, Inc., 702 M. & 
T. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., increased its 
activities by establishing a Wood Flour 
Division, recently purchasing the as- 
sets of the former New England Mills 
at Manchester, N. H., which includes 
a plant covering 6% acres and 2 rail- 
road _ sidings accommodating at the 
same time 12 cars of raw material and 
8 of the finished product. The plant 
at present boasts production of about 
1,500 tons monthly. Wood flour, finely 
pulverized wood refined into various 
grades, is used as an inexpensive filler 
in numerous formulas to replace more 
costly ingredients. Samples will gladly 
be sent gratis upon request to the com- 
pany. ‘The president, Myron J. Wat- 
son, has been associated with the wood 
flour manufacturing industry since 1920. 
Other company executives are Harvey 
C. Jack, executive vice president, and 
A. Roth, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel. The firm has also a New 
York, N. Y., office at 2112 Broadway. 

The Devon Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., operating 3 shifts daily, are now 
making more tire fabric than ever be- 
fore in the history of the plant. 





Rubber at the World Fair 


Among the most interesting exhibits 
at the Century of Progress now being 
held in Chicago, Ill, is that of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., the only manufacturer showing tire 
making at the Fair, thus giving millions 
of visitors the opportunity to see ex- 
actly how tires are made with all the 
patented processes and tire machinery. 
First in the production line, for in- 
stance, is a huge mixing machine 
weighing almost 50 tons. 

The Firestone display, in a modernis- 
tic building at Lief Erickson Dr. and 
23rd St., differs widely from the ma- 
jority in that much of the space is de- 
voted to gardens where visitors may 
relax and enjoy the beauties of the 
spectacle. In these gardens is a pool 
100 by 15 feet, in which are 6 beautiful 
dome-shaped fountains of mist-like 
spray, with a jet of water in the center 
rising 20 feet. This fountain is the 
“Firestone Singing Color Fountain,” 
the first of its kind in the world. Voice 
and instrumental concerts are given day 
and night by this fountain. Beneath 
each dome is a battery of colored 
lights that reflect varied hues and 
shades upon the misty domes, and 
these variations of color are synchro- 
nized perfectly with the shadings of 
the musical notes and with the rise and 
fall of the water. 

Overlooking the building and gar- 
dens is another feature that is the first 
construction of its kind. It is a sign 
80 feet long. Its shadow planes are 
placed one upon the other, and the re- 
sult is an ever changing multi-colored 
array of gorgeous shadow effects, melt- 
ing into one another, advancing and 
then receding, 

In the Exhibition Hall are the dy- 
namic displays showing by the aid of 
scientific and engineering development 
and by electrical devices the mar- 
velous progress that has been made in 
automotive products and their service 
to the motoring public. Firestone also 
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has a remarkable racing display includ- 
ing famous cars and trophies. Other 
exhibits show tire developments, bat- 
teries, spark plugs, brake lining, and 
other Firestone products. Displays of 
cotton and rubber in all their stages 
also appear. 

In the great hall of “The Hall of 
Science” Firestone has an educational 
and scientific rubber exhibit. 

Other exhibits having some connec- 
tion with the rubber industry include 
those of General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; Johns-Manville Corp., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago; and Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Throughout the various 
buildings may be found Goodyear and 
U. S. Rubber flooring. 





The American Society for Testing 
Materials held its regular annual con- 
vention in Chicago, IIl., during the 
week of June 26. In conjunction with 
this meeting was an exhibit of testing 
equipment. The first such exhibit was 
held 2 years ago, and the plan was re- 
peated to provide for exhibits of com- 
mercial apparatus of manufacturers and 
distributers and also non-commercial 
apparatus developed in research, gov- 
ernment, and university laboratories, 
together with exhibits of committee 
work in the apparatus field. 


Carl E. Frick, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Chicago Group, 
Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society, strongly urges that those at- 
tending the Rubber Division meeting, 
September 12 to 14, in connection with 
the A. C. §S. convention in Chicago, 
make hotel reservations now because 
of the crowded conditions of hotels 
due to the Century of Progress Ex- 
position. The Rubber Division meeting 
will be held in the Stevens Hotel, but 
the banquet will take place in the Bal 
Tabarin of the Hotel Sherman, which 
will serve as unofficial headquarters for 
the rubber men. 





Architect’s Drawing of the Firestone Exhibit at Chicago 








B. van Leer, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
maker of steel drums, recently visited 
the United States on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. Mr. van Leer, 
accompanied by his son Oscar, attend- 
ed the Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago and visited various business 
centers between that city and the At- 
lantic Coast. Mr. van Leer is intro- 
ducing a special stainless steel drum 
for the shipment of liquid latex from 
Far Eastern and South American plan- 
tations. It is known as the “van Leer” 
drum and is fitted with the patented 
“Tri-Sure” closure which seals _ it 
against leakage and maintains the latex 
in perfect condition while in transit. 
Mr. van Leer’s company maintains fac- 
tories in Holland, England, Scotland, 
Germany, France, and Trinidad, B. 
W. LIL, and plans to open depots in 
the Federated Malay States, Java, and 
Sumatra, to take care of the increas- 
ing demands for the drums from rubber 
companies in all parts of the world. 

Wilson H. Blackwell, treasurer, 
Latex Fibers Industries, Inc., subsidi- 
ary of the United States Rubber Co., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., who 
suffered injury to his arm in an auto- 
mobile accident some time ago, has 
entirely recovered. 

The Fourteenth International Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., during the week of December 4. 
Charles F. Roth, who has been man- 
ager of these biennial events since the 
first exhibition, stated that to date the 
show is doing better than normal. 

Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, 
Pa., through President C. S. Moomy 
has announced the appointment of G. 
A. Kaebnick as general superintendent 
of all production. He has been with 
this concern for several years and prior 
to that was with General Electric Co. 

The St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., is offering new 
grades of lead-free zinc oxides for the 
rubber industry. These are known as 
Black Label No. 27 and Red Label No. 
31. They have a very fine particle size 
and, when used for reenforcing pur- 
poses, have slow curing characteristics. 
These grades are offered where there 
is a need of high reenforcement. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., recently raised 
the pay of all salaried workers, except 
those under contract, 10%, effective 
July 1. Several subsidiaries had pre- 
viously announced increases, and the 
policy now has been adopted through- 
out the company, affecting about 30,000 
salaried and payroll employes. 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., 
80 Broad St., New York, N. Y., crude 
rubber importer and dealer, lists the 
following executives: Wm. T. Baird, 
Jr., president; Collier W. Baird, vice 
president; and Wm. T. Baird, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Blackstone Studios 


Jerome Lewine 


Commodity Exchange Notes 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., embrac- 
ing the former hide, rubber, metal, and 
raw silk exchanges, formally opened in 
its new quarters in the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Bldg., 81 
3road St., New York, N. Y., on July 
5, at 9:45 o’clock. It reports that mem- 
berships have increased in value from 
$900 when the Exchange was formed 
in May, 1933, to $7,500, the price on 
July 17. 

The first president of this Exchange, 
Jerome Lewine, is well fitted for that 
high position, for he has spent a quar- 
ter of a century in commodities. He 
belongs to the New York and New Or- 
leans Cotton exchanges; Liverpool Cot- 
ton Assn.; Chicago Board of Trade; 
and Winnipeg Grain; New York Cocoa, 
Produce, and Curb; Detroit Stock; and 
Chicago Curb exchanges, and is an as- 
sociate member of the United Terminal 
Sugar Market Assn. Mr. Lewine, who 
is a senior member of H. Hentz & Co., 
Hanover Sq., New York, also aided in 
organizing the 4 exchanges now com- 
prising Commodity Exchange and 
served on their boards. For the past 
4 years he was president of the Raw 
Silk Exchange. Besides he is a gov- 
ernor of the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange and of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., has 
appointed J. G. Iler, Charlotte, N. C.,, 
sales engineer, as representative in 
North and South Carolina. V. B. 
Brookshire, Charlotte, is district repre- 
sentative for North Carolina; while 
George R. Morgan, Greenville, S. C., is 
district representative for that state. 

S. H. Renton, general manager, Vul- 
canized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pa., 
is spending his vacation along the New 
Jersey Coast. 
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NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey rubber manufacturers 
are elated over present business condi- 
tions and believe that the improvement 
will continue. Buying has taken on 
such a spurt that warehouses have prac- 
tically been emptied, and jobbers have 
clamored for more goods, It is be- 
lieved that higher prices caused the de- 
mand for goods at the old rate. 
Whether this demand will continue re- 
mains to be seen. Many rubber work- 
ers who had been out of employment 
for a long time have been called back 
to their old jobs. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
now operates 100% capacity with both 
day and night shifts at both its Tren- 
ton and Welland, Ont., Canada, plants. 
Milton H. Martindell, vice president 
and secretary-treasurer, resumed his 
duties after a lengthy illness. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
indications for a continued busy sea- 
son. The concern is running nor- 
mally. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, has 
granted its employes another 5% in- 
crease in wages, making a 10% raise 
during the past few weeks. The com- 
pany, operating to capacity, has many 
orders on hand. The labor payroll has 
been increased approximately 70%, and 
the number of employes 10%. Murray 
has offered 18 acres of land adjoining 
its plant to the City of Trenton as 
part payment of its $50,000 back taxes. 
The city desires the ground for park 
purposes, but has made no decision 
yet. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, continues to operate at capacity. 
The shoe department also is busy. 
Superintendent William A. Howell, re- 
covered from a serious illness, has re- 
turned to work, 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
has enough orders on hand to keep 
the plant going for some time. A 
double-shift has been utilized. 

Luzerne Rubber “Co., Trenton, finds 
that the hard rubber situation has 
greatly improved since last month. 
Secretary-Treasurer C. Dudley Wilson, 
who was seriously ill following an 
operation in a Trenton hospital, has 
recovered. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
now running to capacity, has bright fu- 
ture prospects. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that Vice President and Treas- 
urer John A. Lambert, who has been 
ill for several weeks, is able to be about 
again. President Horace T. Cook, who 
is also president of the Hamilton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Trenton, with his wife 
and children is occupying their sum- 
mer home on Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, has been 
operating to capacity for some time. 
Company officials report enough orders 
on hand to keep going all summer. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





Imported Labor 


The Bata Shoe Co., whose works 
at Tilbury are nearing completion, 
has applied to the Minister of Labor 
for permits to admit into England 12 
Czechoslovak experts to train the Eng- 
lish workers. It appears that the com- 
pany has certain machines that are not 
used in English shoe factories; so the 
British have to be taught the system. 

The matter has come up in the 
House of Commons where it was in- 
timated that labor for the Bata works 
was likely to consist chiefly of juve- 
niles'and persons under 25 years of age 
from agricultural districts. The ques- 
tion was raised whether the new Bata 
works were not surplus to the coun- 
try’s present productive requirements. 
These points have also been raised by 
the Joint Industrial Council for the 
footwear industry, representing em- 
ployers and trade unions, which body is 
opposing the applications. It is feared 
that the introduction into England of 
the Bata system might not only give 
that company an unfair advantage over 
British manufacturers, but might also 
result in a lower wage scale and ad- 
versely affect general labor conditions. 


Chlorinated Rubber 
The unfavorable opinions of Dr. 


Wilhelm Krumbhaar in his recent lec- 
ture, “No Illusions about Chlorinated 
Rubber’,’ have aroused much criticism. 

It may be recollected that Inp1A Rus- 
BER Wor-p drew attention to much more 
optimistic Dutch views on the subject, 
and Philip Schidrowitz in The India Rub- 
ber Journal also shows certain discrep- 
ancies between Krumbhaar’s | state- 
ments, and observations by Dutch in- 
vestigators, Fol and Bijl. The Dutch 
opinions, he shows, are very much 
more favorable with regard to the re- 
sistance of chlorinated rubber to 
water, acids, alkalis, etc., and differ con- 
siderably too on the question of the 
product’s stability to heat and light. 

From a practical view, Schidrowitz 
adds, resistance to water is a purely 
relative question. Thus, viscose is dis- 
tinctly poor in this respect; neverthe- 
less an enormous silk industry based 
on it has been developed, and viscose 
films are widely used for wrapping. 
He further points out that the last 
word has not yet been said with re- 
gard to chlorinated rubber paint and 
that its field of application may be con- 
siderably increased by further improve- 
ments. Finally he suggests that dis- 
crepancies between results of different 


1See Inp1a Rurser WorLp, July 1, 1933, p. 49. 
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investigators may be due to the vari- 
ability induced by variable mastication 
of the rubber used in the chlorinated 
product. 

Oil and Colorman’s Journal also prints 
criticisms from various writers. 

One says, “With properly made 
chlorinated rubber and correct formu- 
lation adhesion is excellent and its 
stability under normal conditions un- 
impeachable.” 

According to another . there is 
no doubt about either the elasticity or 
flexibility. I have painted paper with 
paints made with this material and on 
crumpling it up have been unable to 
make it split or crack off. As for ad- 
hesion, I have painted glass with paints 
made from chlor rubber and it has 
been almost impossible to shift it with 
the nail. It is absurd to say that 
it will not withstand the action of al- 
kali, for I have made a paint from 
chlorinated rubber and painted a piece 
of aluminum all over with 2 coats. I 
then sank this into a very strong solu- 
tion of caustic soda, and after 4 days 
there was no action whatsoever, and on 
removing the paint with suitable sol- 
vents I found that the caustic soda had 
not had the slightest effect on the pol- 
ished surface of the aluminum. The 
same paint stood up equally as well in 
sulphuric acid, . the few practical 
tests to which I put this material were 
very successful indeed, and I do think 
that there are tremendous possibilities.” 

A third writer found chlorinated 
rubber excellent and has painted his 
car with it. 


“c 





British Notes 


Streamline fairings for aircraft, made 
of hard vulcanized expanded rubber, 
are said to be very light in weight, 
strong, and non-absorbent of moisture. 
Hundreds of airplanes have already 
been equipped with these fairings, in- 
cluding the Vickers ‘Viastra” mono- 
plane supplied the Prince of Wales. 

Reconstruction plans, including re- 
duction of the share capital and provi- 
sion of additional working capital, are 
announced by the India Rubber, Gutta- 
percha & Telegraph Works .Co., Ltd. 
The company is at present capitalized 
at £1,000,000, of which £250,000 are 
in 5% preferred shares, and the bal- 
ance in common shares, all of £1 each. 
It has paid no preferential dividend 
since 1930 and has a debit balance of 
£212,649. 

The Propaganda Committee of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association in co- 
operation with the Milford Docks Co. 


has arranged tests with rubber linings 
for coal chutes, This company has 
also agreed to test a new method of 
using rubber in lining hoppers espe- 
cially designed to prevent abrasion and 
breakage of friable materials like coal. 





Apparently the extensive works of 
the Russian rubber-asbestos combine 
Jarak at Jaroslawl have finally been 
completed. Construction was started 
in 1929, and the costs are said to have 
reached 350,000,000 rubles. It is ex- 
pected that the output of the various 
factories will reach 28,000,000 rubles 
this year. So far, however, progress 
has been slow chiefly owing to the de- 
fective methods of delivering raw ma- 
terials and insufficient steam supply. 
During the early part of the year the 
tire factory produced 90,000 tires; 
whereas the annual capacity is placed 
at 4,300,000 automobile tires: and 3,- 
000,000 other tires. When in full pro- 
duction the output of the rubber soles 
factory should be 25,000 tons, but the 
1933 program provides for 11,000 tons. 
The 2 textile factories are to supply 
together 18,000 tons of tire fabric an- 
nually; the 2 reclaim factories 20,000 
tons of regenerated rubber; the first 
of the latter, working since October, 
1932, is expected to produce 4,500 tons 
this year. 

3esides these new factories, there 
are, of course, the older ones: in Len- 
ingrad the Treugolnik which in 1931 
employed 34,400 persons, in Moscow 
the Bogatyr with 15,000 employes, 
Kautschuk with 3,200, and Prowodnik 
with 900 workers; in all 53,500, which 
compares with 24,600 in 1913. These 
factories produced 53,000,000 pairs of 
footwear in 1931 against 38,900,000 
pairs in 1913. 

Latest figures show that Soviet rub- 
ber business has been declining. While 
imports of crude rubber rose from 28,- 
210 in 1931 to 30,530 tons in 1932, the 
imports for the first quarter of 1933 
were 6,578 against 6,955 tons in the 
same period in 1932. Exports of foot- 
wear were 1,665 tons, value 3,500,000 
rubles in 1931; 1,569 tons, value 2,400,- 
000 rubles in 1932; and 186 tons, value 
379,000 rubles the first quarter, 1933. 


As to the rubber planting program, 
after all the talk, the most important 
problems that the scientists of the 
plantation trust will have to solve in 
1933 are the organization of the pro- 
vision of seed and the discovery of 
suitable climatic and soil conditions. 
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New Processes 

Exceptional properties are claimed 
for a lacquer-like coating for rubber 
products, which consists of gutta 
percha or balata solutions or disper- 
sions, with or without other ingredi- 
ents. After the solvent or dispersion 
agent has evaporated, the coating is 


cold cured. The cold cure may be 
accelerated by heating’. 
Linoleums superior to the’ usual 


types result when plastic, non-crum- 
bling synthetic rubber is used as the 
binding agent. The binding power of 
this synthetic rubber is so great that 
considerably smaller quantities of 
linoxyn are required. The addition of 
sulphur and accelerators permit the 
linoleum to be vulcanized, thereby still 
further increasing the durability, re- 
sistance, and elasticity of the product, 
t is said. 

Fast colored articles are obtained 
from latex or other aqueous rubber 
dispersions according to a _ recently 
patented process by Metallgesellschaft 
A.G., it is claimed. The color is first 
thoroughly milled in the rubber or re- 
claim; then the mix is dissolved in 
benzine or other solvent, and, if neces- 
sary, an anti-coagulant is added. This 
solution next is mixed with the aqueous 
rubber dispersion or the latex, and the 
water is evaporated, leaving a uniform- 
ly colored film in which each particle of 
the color is coated with a thin rubber 
layer which protects the color from 
the action of water. It is further 
claimed that considerably less color is 
necessary to obtain a given shade than 
is usual; while the dispersion so col- 
ored can be used for dipping, spreading, 
aud spraying. 

Non-skid rubber, particularly suited 
for tire treads, is prepared by mixing 
metal particles with the rubber com- 
pound, To insure perfect binding of 
rubber and metal, metallic powder is 
first combined with hard rubber. Vari- 
ous methods are suggested for doing 
this work; for example, iron chips 
are first either coated with a hard rub- 
ber solution and then incorporated in 
the main compound or first mixed with 
a hard rubber compound and finally 
worked into the rubber mass. 





2German Patent No. 573,885, Metallgesell- 
schaft A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 


German Notes 

The New York Hamburger Gummi- 
waren Co., which holds % of the shares 
of the Deutsche Tornesit G.m.b.H., re- 
ports a loss of 484,202 marks for 1932. 
Sales volume had considerably de- 
creased during the greater part of the 
year, but special measures have been 
taken to maintain sales and to enable 
the company to work without loss. 

Fromms Act Gummiwerke G.m.b.H., 
3erlin, has just been registered with 
a capital of 200,000 marks to take over 
the factories and business of the con- 
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cern Fromms Act, Julius Fromm, 
which formerly belonged to Julius 
Fromm. The new concern will be man- 
aged by Karl Lewis and Berthold 
Viert. 

Harburger Gummiwaren Fabrik 
Phoenix A.G., Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, 
reports a loss of 3,383,644 marks for 
1932. The previous year a loss of 
1,234,981 marks was booked. To put 
the concern on a sounder basis it is 
proposed to reduce the ordinary capi- 
tal of 7,200,000 marks in the proportion 
of 10:3. 

The Kautschuk Gesellschaft m.b.H., 
Frankfurt a.M., will now undertake all 
operations in connection with the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and trade in rub- 
ber in any form, for account and under 
directions of the Metallgesellschaft 
A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

The Warner Bros. Co., G.m.b.H., 
Hamburg, is the first German firm to 
use latex thread in making corsets. 
Their products will be marketed under 
the trade-name Traumlastic (Dream- 
lastic) since the name Jugendlastic 
(Youthlastic) has already been regis- 
tered by another German firm for its 
own purposes. 





Other European Notes 


Hungary's imports of rubber manu- 
factures continued to decline during 
1932, having been 3,418 quintals, value 
1,840,000 pengo, against 8,986 quintals, 
value 5,130,000 pengo, in 1931 and 11,- 
938 quintals, value 7,890,000 pengo, in 
1930. (Pengo=$0.2367. Average rate 
in dollars, July 3-8.) 

According to recently published fig- 
ures, Czechoslovakia imported in 1932, 
10,198 tons of rubber, gutta percha, etc., 
of which 583 tons were re-exported. 
The main imports were pneumatic tires 
for cycles, numbering 292,509, and 
others, totaling 227,485. Packing im- 
ports were 10 tons, and belting 24 tons. 
There were in addition 32,785 pairs of 
overshoes and 44,114 pairs of other 
rubber shoes; 90 tons of hard rubber 
armatures for technical and electrical 
purposes; and 31 tons of soft rubber 
toys. Among the exports were 202 tons 
of rubber thread; 33 tons toys; 45 tons 
belting; 8,214 pneumatic tires for 
cycles; 1,814 other pneumatic tires; 415 
tons of other soft rubber goods; and, 
most important of all, 474,811 pairs of 
overshoes, 14 tons of heels, and 5,055,- 
670 pairs of other shoes. 

Etablissments Hutchinson proposes 
a dividend of 90 francs a share on A 
shares and the statutory 5% on B 
shares to be paid out of the net profits 
of 12,811,945 francs for 1932-1933. 


Working under the name Manufac- 
ture Francaise du Caoutchouc Eponge 
Flex a Cellules d’Air, Mr. Leeson, in- 
ventor of the Sorbo rubber sponge 
process, will produce at the works of 
Etablissments Paul Paillet Asniéres 
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(Seine), France, sponges, heels, soles, 
sheets, cushions, mattresses, etc., iden- 
tical with those produced by the Sorbo 
factories in England. The products 
made in France will be marketed under 
the trade mark Flex, 

The Dunlop company in France re- 
ports net profits of 3,153,350 francs and 
will declare a gross dividend of 25 
francs on the old shares and 6.25 francs 
per share on the new shares. 


A 20-ton hydraulic crude rubber 
cutter capable of slicing with ease 
blocks of rubber 2% by 2 by 2 feet into 
¥%-inch slices or smaller has just been 
put on the market by the Engineering 
Works of Theodore Bell & Co., Kriens- 
Lucerne, Switzerland. The cutter is 
of simple design and easy to manipu- 
late; it operates at 50 to 100 pounds’ 
pressure per square inch, but, if re- 
quired, can also be equipped for high 
pressure, 





NEW JERSEY 


(Continued from page 44) 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that last month was the most 
successful during the past 2 years. The 
company is now operating with a night 
shift and has plenty of work ahead. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
has let a contract for a one-story fac- 
tory addition, 30 by 90 feet, to cost 
$28,000. 


Thermoid Notes 


Sales of the Thermoid Co., Trenton, 
and wholly owned subsidiaries for 
June increased 31% over May, 1933, 
and 60% over the same month in 1932. 
Sales of the 95% owned subsidiary, 
Southern Asbestos Co., gained about 
20% during June over May, 1933, and 
over 40% for the same month in 1932. 

“Our business with the automotive 
industry has usually tapered off during 
July,” observed President Robert J. 
Stokes, “but this year the demand has 
been well sustained, and business at 
the moment is very satisfactory and 
looks up for July and August, which 
is contra-seasonal.” 

Mr. Stokes, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, is spending his vacation along the 
Massachusetts Coast. 

Thermoid has pensioned George W. 
Voorhees, who has been employed for 
50 years and 7 months by that concern 
and its predecessor, the Trenton Rub- 
ber Co. He was presented with an 
amethyst ring and smoking set by his 
associates at the plant. Mr. Voorhees 
joined the Star Rubber Co., now the 
Empire Tire & Rubber Co., after grad- 
uating from school and later went with 
the United & Globe Rubber Co. With 
Thermoid he was made foreman and 
later became employment manager and 
general assistant to the factory man- 
ager. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Buddings 


Various drawbacks of buddings were 
enumerated by J. van Wamel during a 
talk at a recent planters’ meeting. He 
is not exactly opposed to buddings, but 
his experience makes him doubtful, not 
to say fearful. In selecting mother 
trees for buddings, he says, productiv- 
ity has been the main consideration, 
and the danger is that high produc- 
tivity has so frequently been accom- 
panied by abnormal and diseased con- 
ditions of the trees which become ap- 
parent only after years. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that even after years 
of observation, during which they have 
given exceptional yields, mother trees 
suddenly run dry, and it develops that 
another mistake has been made. Mr. 
van Wamel gives an instance of an 
estate which at one time had 160 
mother trees, but after 15 years not 
one was left, and he fears that a large 
proportion of the earlier buddings 
especially were derived from such trees. 

Continuing, he points out that al- 
most every clone has some defect; 
nevertheless if such a defect does not 
constitute a danger to tapping or 
growth, the clone is usually approved, 
for output is the main consideration. 
3ut these very defects that are over- 
looked make so much trouble. Bud- 
dings usually require more care than 
seedlings; they are more susceptible 
to disease and damages due to wind 
because, on the whole, a budding is a 
weaker tree. Frequently diseases at- 
tack the stock at the union so that 
buddings develop slower than seed- 
lings. 

Tapping buddings offers various diff- 
culties not encountered with seedlings. 
The bark is much thinner, sometimes 
only 3 mm. thick for various Avros 
clones now being tapped on his estate, 
against 8 mm. for seedlings in the 
same section. The thinner bark necessi- 
tates much more careful tapping. Again 
each clone has special bark character- 
istics so that it has to be tapped differ- 
ently; this work is particularly trouble- 
some where various clones are planted 
together. 

3uddings apparently can not be 
planted so closely as seedlings. Where 
they are planted too close, stripe canker 
is prevalent. In a section where the 
stand is 400 trees per bouw (bouw 
equals 1.74 acres), 90% of the buddings 
were attacked against less than 15% 
of the seedlings, and with 300 trees per 
bouw, the incidence was 70% for the 
buddings and 10% for seedlings. 

A tapping wound on a budding takes 
longer to heal than on a seedling and 
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is more frequently the seat of woody 
growths. 

All these considerations lead van 
Wamel to question whether budding 
has not been overdone and whether it 
is not time to turn back to seedlings 
derived from selected seed and more 
particularly seed from isolated budded 
gardens. In support of his stand he 
gives results of test tappings showing 
that such trees give outputs which com- 
pare more than favorably with those 
from clones. 

In the discussion following this lec- 
ture van Wamel’s pessimism was criti- 
cized. One planter, stating that his own 
experience had not been so unfavorable 
as van Wamel’s, pointed out that if 200 
instead of 300 to 400 buddings were 
planted per bouw, the buddings would 
be more satisfactory, especially as re- 
gards bark thickness. Whereupon a gen- 
eral discussion of planting distances for 
buddings followed, which led to the con- 
clusion that the minimum number of 
trees per bouw laid down by Tengwall 
for unselected seedlings was far too 
high for buddings, a conclusion which 
would seem to confirm van Wamel’s 
contention that buddings are much 
weaker than seedlings and _ require 
more careful treatment. 

Dr. Hoedt, who was also present, de- 
clared it was the chief endeavor of the 
experiment stations to find healthy 
mother trees, ‘that clones are carefully 
observed before they are approved, 
and that as soon. as one shows unde- 
sirable characteristics, it is no longer 
recommended. There was no scien- 
tifically grounded cause to suppose 
that the future for buddings was bad. 
Even if buddings came from sick and 
abnormal trees, as has been claimed, 
he said, why should they not be planted 
if during their existence of, say, 25 
years they yield about 4 times as much 
as healthy, normal seedlings during a 
life of possibly 50 years. 

Van Wamel’s scepticism is prob- 
ably due to the fact that there are as 
yet no records to show that buddings 
can give this yield; while meantime 
the question arises whether the reduc- 
tion in costs due to higher yields will 
not be largely offset by other costs due 
to the extra care which his experience 
shows him buddings require. 


Restriction Pros and Cons 


That the Dutch producers are lean- 
ing more toward restriction is abun- 
dantly evident from the local press. 
Never before has there been so much 
discussion of ways and means. New 





propositions come in regularly, but 
however attractive the best of them 
sound on paper, it is hard to believe 
that in practice they will prove both 
acceptable to producers and, what is 
more important, workable. 

Take a recent scheme that provides 
for the prohibition of all further plant- 
ing for the next 4 years. Considering 
consumption, the stock situation, and 
the fact that the potential output of 
rubber for 1934 is put at 1,400,000 tons, 
this provision represents sound com- 
mon sense. Yet it is easy to imagine 
the agitation among producers—leaving 
natives out of account—if the govern- 
ment set about enforcing this rule. 
This same scheme further requires the 
formation of a government buying and 
selling committee which would take up 
all rubber offered during a period of 
8 to 9 months, during which there 
would be no exports, but a fixed price 
would be turned out by this body; and 
finally it demands the absolute prohi- 
bition of all exports not shipped 
through the above committee—a very 
tall order which does not sound easy 
to carry out. 

Again the chances for restriction are 
not improved by the insistence of some 
producers that Indo-China join the 
scheme. Then, of course, there is na- 
tive rubber. Recently a member of the 
People’s Council, himself a_ native, 
went to Sumatra to investigate person- 
ally the possibility of enforcing restric- 
tion among the small holders there. He 
came back convinced that proper con- 
trol was impossible. 

Another thing that must be taken 
into account is that there is a tendency 
among certain British producers to re- 
gard every move of the Dutch with 
suspicion; while others, pointing to the 
large decrease in Dutch outputs during 
the slump, whereas Malayan outputs 
have substantially been maintained, 
feel that the advantage lies with the 
British, and this too affects their atti- 
tude to a certain extent. All this, nat- 
urally, does make for harmony among 
the various interests. 


Finally, a number of powerful con- 
cerns still are as much opposed to re- 
striction as ever. Yet it is said that 


the chance for restriction is better now 
than it has been for some time 





Inereased Production in 


Borneo 
The rise inthe price of rubber has led 
to renewed activity in tapping in Dutch 
Borneo, and thousands of piculs (picul 
equals 133% pounds) of native rubber 
from the interior are reaching the port 
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of Bandjermasin to be bought by Chi- 
nese for exportation to Singapore. The 
local bazaar is humming with activity, 
and there is great optimism all around 
due also to the fact that not only rub- 
ber, but jungle products as _ rattan, 
damar, etc., are also fetching better 
prices at Singapore. 





World Rubber Absorption— 
Net Imports 


Long Tons—1933 





CONSUMPTION Mar. Apr. May 
United States .. 18,047 26,226 44,580 
United Kingdom.. 4,498 7,272 7,627 

Net IMPoRTS 
Amstralia ...2..: 1,904 1,580 425 
DO) re os 196 196 196 
ee eee 952 882 er 
DOMED | -05.655%5% 1,114 555 1,704 
Czechoslovakia .. 688 400 ee 
Denmark ....... 66 146 170 
CS aaa 60 61 117 
yc ~ 6,093 6,308 4,144 
Germany ..... 4,425 4,805 4,622 
OS eR ree 1,604 2,215 . 
Japan a i wel cde ne 6,035 5,495 5,289 
Netherlands ..... 282 163 525 
rere 184 92 74 
MONOER: 65 as) co ss 2,088 = 
a ee eee res 340 281 433 
a 339 307 175 
Switzerland ..... 106 32 33 
eee *1,450 *1,450 *1,450 

ere ry 50,471 - 

Minus U.S. (Cons.) 18,047 26,226 44,580 

Total foreign...... 32,424 





*Estimate. Compiled by 
Washington, D. C. 


Rubber Division, 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 


No. ComMMopItTy City anp COUNTRY 
*4,716 Tires and tubes....... Luxemburg, Lux- 
; emburg 
Dee BU oo di nw 655 s0es ee Korcha, Albania 
44,727 Tires and tubes........St. Vincent, Cape 


; : Verde Islands 
*4,733 Nonvulcanized rubber 
for manufacture of 


PON 55564560 need Leipzig, Germany 
*4,736 Raincoat materials..... Suenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina 
*4,741 Rubber stoppers ...... Chiasso, Switzer- 
land 
44,770 Surgical specialties ...Caracas, Venezuela 
TEBE BRIOND 2.0.6. oi sokscccs Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia 
Ges SOORE Ss coisa cccscnanwel Alexandria, Egypt 
4,826 Carbon black and rub- 
ber sponges ........ Warsaw, Poland 
*4,832 Transmission and con- 
veyer belting ...... Valencia, Spain 
74,854 Carbon black .........Sydney, Australia 


$4,874 Rubberized fabrics and 

druggists’ sundries.. Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil 

74,876 Lithopone, titanium ox- 

ide, and zinc oxide 

for rubber and paim 

MINER S.cncsnn sok Toronto, Canada 
44,877 Water bottles, fountain 

syringes, nipples, anc 

0. Rae Tientsin, China 
*4,902 Paper varnished on one 

side and rubberized 

on the other, used 

in corking bottles ... Paris, France 


$4,903 Driving belts ......... Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia 
"EREs DMORS cos cincwoenas Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia 
$4,927 Pneumatic boats for 
hydroplanes ........ Chatou, France 
*4,968 + ieee 
ee Pr Leipzig, Germany 
+5,013 Surgical and household nies , 
§ Oves and other 
ruggists’ sundries. .Prague, Czecho- 


slovakia 





*Purchase. 


+Purchase or agency. 





The Question of Costs 


Sir Eric Geddes’ statement at a re- 
cent meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co. that planters who cannot deliver 
rubber at 2d. a pound f.o.b. Singapore 
are in a difficult position caused much 
discussion in Malaya. 

One planter pointed out that such 
cost can only be maintained at the ex- 
pense of the employes. Quit rents 
have been halved temporarily, and 
other overhead has been reduced at 
present; while maintenance work on 
estates has been cut to a minimum. 
This 2d. a pound cost is thus not a 
true economic cost, but has been forced 
on the plantation industry by circum- 
stances; and future costs will have to 
be higher if employes and estates are 
not to suffer. 

This point of costs and salaries has 
been taken up by various writers be- 
cause it is feared that companies will 
seek to maintain emergency rates of 
pay for the European staff even after 
conditions in the industry improve. 
The Straits Times, although it feels 
that the estate that cannot produce at 
2d. a pound is doomed, nevertheless 
takes a strong stand against exploita- 
tion of planters and severely condemns 
the attitude that would keep costs low 
at the expense of the planters. For 
the good of its own reputation, it says, 
the Rubber Growers’ Association 
should immediately institute an inquiry 
into the whole question of salaries. 

Returning to Dunlop costs, a well- 
known planter suggested that Dunlop 
owns estates having high costs. To this 
remark the resident director of Dun- 
lop Plantations, Ltd., replied confirm- 
ing Sir Eric, adding that the cost might 
seem impossible to short-sighted and 
old-fashioned planters, but was never- 
theless a fact. However the planter in 
question retorted with some interesting 
statements on bud grafting. 

Said he, “We have it from reliable 
sources that those who did not jump 
at this new method immediately are 
rather fortunate as many of the origi- 
nal buddings have turned out fail- 
ures. Personally, I am close to the 
more advanced stage where I consider 
those who bud old-fashioned and I can 
prove a yield of 900 pounds per acre 
from 7%-year-old rubber that was not 
budded and which has only been tap- 
ped for 3 small months. Such rubber 
promises to come up to the standard 
of the highest yielding budded rubber.” 

It is worth noting that more than 
one Malayan planter is opposed to 
budding and in support of his attitude 
quotes excellent yields from selected 
seedlings. Java, too, has planters who 
report very good yields from seedlings. 
Not much attention has hitherto been 
paid to such statements, but they are 
certainly worth investigation, particu- 
larly if, as has often been claimed, 
buddings are very risky and require 
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more expense in upkeep than seedlings, 
for then good seedlings might very 
well prove a better investment in the 
end. 


Rubber Forestry 


Chermang Development, Ltd., is un- 
dertaking a new departure: planting 
a new clearing of 200 acres under 
modified forestry methods. Some idea 
of the system may be gathered from the 
following description from The Straits 
7imes. 

First the jungle is felled and burned 
sufficiently to allow easy entrance. 
The planting rows should be thorough- 
ly cleaned. The planting is done with 
seeds to have plants without injured 
roots and thus guard against root dis- 
ease. There should be about 500 to 
1,000 trees per acre to establish a 
closed canopy as quickly as possible. 

Planting should be done immediately 
after burning to give the seedlings a 
start before the jungle growth begins 
to migrate into the areas. The jungle 
growth between rows is cut back if it 
encroaches on the rubber, and only 
grasses, other than lalang, and other 
herbaceous plants are allowed along 
the rows between the trees. In this 
Way excessive erosion from rains is 
prevented. If desired, budding opera- 
tions can be carried out in the second 
year. 


Malayan Notes 


An experimental stretch of road in 
Raffles Place, Singapore, has been sur- 
faced with a plastic mixture consisting 
of latex and various fillers and chem- 
icals. It is proposed to lay an addi- 
tional stretch at Kuala Lumpur for the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
which is engaged in research work on 
the use of latex for road materials. It 
may be added that the R. G. A. Tech- 
nical Research Committee is carrying 
out its own scheme in this direction. 

Continuing its rejuvenation program 
the Straits Rubber Co. has had 393 
acres of older rubber cut out and re- 
planted during 1932. In addition 17 
acres formerly used as nurseries were 
planted up, and a further 63 acres of 
old rubber were cut out to be replanted 
during 1933. 

The Labu Rubber Co. recommends a 
dividend of 24%. If this is approved, 
the company’s record will then be 26 
years of dividends with but one break, 
in 1931. 

The accounts of the Kuala Pertang 
Syndicate (rubber) for 1932 show a loss 
of £816 (against £3,656), and after al- 
lowing for depreciation the directors 
recommend that the balance of £14,083 
(against £15,818) at credit of profit and 
loss be carried forward. Sales of rub- 
ber have been made for the current 
year at the equivalent of 3.10d. per 
pound, landed London. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 
1,912,374. Extruder. E. H. Johnson, 


Putnam, Conn. 

1,912,459. Manhole Flange Vulcanizer. 
J. I. Meade, Butler, N. J., assignor 
to American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

O12; 526. Foxing Cementing Machine. 
F. D. Kinney, Southbridge, Mass., 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,913, 017. Paper Treating Device. E. 
P. Arpin, Jr., assignor to Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., both of Port 
Edwards, Wis. 

1,913,126. Repair Vulcanizer. G. K. 
McNeill, assignor to Morgan & 
Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,913,327. Hose Apparatus. Ge. EL: 
Barnes, Jr., Silver Lake, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

1,913,336. Tire Bead Apparatus, W. E 
MacMonagle, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,913,348. Tire Stitcher. E. G. Tem- 
pleton, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,913,374. Collapsible Chuck and Tire 
Former. A. J. Dexter, Springfield, as- 
signor to R. W. Boyden and C. A. 
Dana, receivers for Fisk Rubber Co., 
all of Chicopee Falls, all in Mass. 

1,913,419. Cord Terminal Manufactur- 
ing Apparatus. N. H. Watts, Ala- 
meda, Calif., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

1,913,747. Mold. L. G. Copeman, as- 
signor to Copeman Laboratories Co., 
both of Flint, Mich. 

1,913,927. Tire Compressor. A. T. 
Johnson, Revloc, Pa. 

‘913,995. Tire Building Apparatus. 
H. F. Schippel, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
IN... ¥; 

1,914,474. Tire Retreading Mold. H. J. 
Woock, Lodi, and C. J. Peterson and 
J. S. Caufield, both of Sacramento, 
all in Calif., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to Super Mould Corp., 
Reno, Nev. 

1,914,487. Tire 
A. G. Carter, 
Products Co., Inc., 


Forming Apparatus. 
assignor to Carter 


both of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

1,914,528. Cutting Fork. F. G. Reid- 
assignor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,914,689. Extrusion Press. W. E. 
Humphrey, Jeannette, Pa., assignor 
to Pennsylvania Rubber Co., a corp. 
of Pa. 

1,914,853. Tire Repair Vulcanizer. L. 
O. Grange, assignor to W. J. Jarratt, 
both of Chicago, II. 

1,914,985. Testing Device. BG. 
Thomas, assignor to Toledo Scale 
Mfg. Co., both of Toledo, O. 

1,915,061. Stock Rack. C. W. Leguil- 
lon, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,915,147. Tire Building Apparatus. E. 
H. Barder and C. W. Leguillon, both 


of Akron, O., assignors to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,915,259. Magnetic Separator. H. W. 


Harman, Wauwatosa, assignor to 
Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, both 
in Wis. 


1,915,644. Vulcanizer Circulating Sys- 
tem. R. W. Brown, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


330,928. Inner Tube Apparatus. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
R. W. Snyder, Akron, O., U. S. A. 

330,932. Heel Making Apparatus. Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 


W. — both of Akron, O.,, 
WS; 

330,933. "rire Mold. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee = Pa Clark, 
both of Akron, O., U. . 

331,140. Sheet Material’ a 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., assignee of R. “ — both of 
Mishawaka, ind. Ui 

331,209. Vulcanizing ices B. De Mat- 
tia. Clifton, N. J. U.S: A: 

331,296. Tire Shaper. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. QO: as- 
signee of A. O. Abbott, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich: U: S.A: 

331,305. Tire Core Mounting Appara- 
tus. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., as- 
signee of H. D. Stevens, Akron, O 


Ws Ss: Ae 

331,306. Tire Builder. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., assignee - H. D. Ste- 
vens, Akron, Oth. 


United aa 


389,331. Goods from Rubber Disper- 
sions. Accumulatorenfabrik A. G., 
Berlin, Germany. 

389,591. Lace Tip Mold. Z. Neumann 
and A. Ney, Budapest, Hungary. 


390,163. V-Belt Apparatus. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, O,, 
UW. SAS 


Germany 


578,328. Loading Device for Hose 
Presses, Etc. Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
U. S. A. Represented by B. Kugel- 
mann, Berlin. 

579,746. Device for Automatically Un- 
rolling, Measuring, and Cutting Fab- 
ric. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. Represented by R. 
and M. M. Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. 
Weil, all of Frankfurt a.M., and T. R. 
Koehnhorn, Berlin. 

580,024. Vulcanizer Heating Arrange- 
ment. Continental Gummiwerke A.G., 
Hannover. 


PROCESS 


United States 


1,912,591. Rubber Compounding. R. 
R. Olin, assignor of % to C. P. Hall, 
both of Akron, 


1,912,641. Colored Article from Aque- 
ous Dispersions. R. G. James, Bir- 
mingham, and D. F. Twiss, Wylde 
Green, both in England, assignors to 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., a British 
company. 
1,912,807. Rubber Article. G. Venosta, 


assignor to Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
both of Milan, Italy. 

1,913,014. Colored Rubber-Like Article. 
F. C. Van Heurn, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Flintkote Corp., Boston, 
Mass. 

1,913,328. Shoe Repair Material. R. R. 
30llman, Mount Washington, and 
C. L. Ornes, Cincinnati, assignors to 
Perfect Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, all in O. 

1,913,330. Tread. C. L. Brickman, as- 
signor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,913,422. Building Pneumatic Tires. 
G. F. Wikle, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to R. W. Boyden and C. A. 
Dana, receivers of Fisk Rubber Co. 

1,913,454. Inflatable Ball. B. Predmore, 
assignor to Seamless Rubber Co., 
Inc., both of New Haven, Conn. 

1,914,040. Tire. R. C. Pierce, assignor 
to National-Standard Co., both of 
Niles, Mich. 

1,914,148. Elastic Article. G. B. 
Meagher, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Kendall Co., Boston, Mass. 

1,914,962. Pile Fabric. P. S. Smith, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Lea Fabrics, Inc., both of Newark, 


Ne J. 

1,915,587. Ball. G. C. Worthington, 
assignor to Worthington Ball Co., 
both of Elyria, O 


1,915,660. Driving Belt. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O., assignor to Inter- 
national Latex Corp., Rochester, 
Ne Y. 


1,915,668. Pneumatic Tire. C. G. Hoo- 
ver, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,915,828. Mottled Rubber Article. F. 
H. Lane, Birmingham, England, as- 
signor to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., a 
3ritish corporation. 

1,915,882. Attaching Rubber Plates to 
Leather. K. Ehmke, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

1,915,963. Pneumatic Tire. E. F. Wait, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 

o., both of Akron, 


Dominion of Canada 


330,989. Rubber Latex Processing. 
Western Electric Co. Inc, New 
York, N. Y., assignee of A. R. Kemp, 
Westwood, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

331,544. Upholstery. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd, London, England, and 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignees of 
W. G. Gorham, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 


United Kingdom 


388,398. Driving Belt. J. Dawson & 
Son, Ltd., and J. Dawson, both of 
Lincoln. 

388,517. Rubber Binding. H. Schoen- 
ing, Berlin, Germany. 
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389,403. Cable. L. Mellersh-Jackson, 
London. (Siemens & Halske A. G,, 
Berlin, Germany.) 

389,531 and 389,532. 
Deposition of Rubber. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London; Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Chan- 
nel Islands; and D. F. Twiss and E 
A. Murphy, both of Birmingham. 

389,765. Stencil. J. Kessel, Krefeld, 
Germany. 

389,770. Coloring Rubber. Magyar 
Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytarsasag, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

389,833. Upholstery Material. G. W. T. 


Electrophoretic 


Leeson, B. Wrigley, and Sorbo Rub- 
ber-Sponge Products, Ltd. all of 
Surrey. 
390,025. Chlorinating Rubber. New- 


York Hamburger Gummi-Waaren 
Co., Hamburg, Germany. : 
390,324. Photographic Process. E. P. 
Mullan, Bala, Pa., U. S. A. 

Germany 

578,296. Dress Shields. Gummiwaren- 
fabrik M. Steinberg, Koln-Brauns- 
feld. : 

578,641. Dress Shields. Firma Leo- 
pold Pollenz, Vienna, Austria. Repre- 
sented by F. Seemann and E. Vor 
werk, both of Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 
*18,884. Carbon Black. W. 


gand, Sound Beach, Conn. 


B. Wie- 


1,912,448. Accelerator. H. H. Harkins, 
River Edge, N. J., assignor to Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,912,671. Rubber Composition. H. M. 
Van Horn, Princeton, N. J., and M. 


Croce, Cheltenham, Pa., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to Sloane- 
Blabon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

1,912,812. Accelerator. JT. Weigel, 
Cologne-Mulheim, assignor to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., both in Germany. 

1,912,939. Dyeing Rubber Dispersions. 
E. A. Hauser, Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many, assignor to Revertex, Ltd., 
London, England. 

1,913,113. Improved Rubber Properties. 
W. A. Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., as- 
signor to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn, 

1,913,227. Rubber Substitute. M. Bandli, 
assignor of % to Leather Cloth Co., 
Ltd., both of London, England. 

1,913,244. Structural Rubber Composi- 
tion. F. Reimann, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, Germany. 

1,913,332. Accelerator. A. M. Clifford, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,913,621. Age Resister. JI. Williams, 
Woodstown, N. J., and A. M. Neal, 
Wilmington, Del., assignors to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del 

1,914,047. Accelerator. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O 

1,915,108. Antioxidant. W. P. TER Horst, 
Packanack Lake, N. J., assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn 

1,915,745. Synthetic Rubber. Kk. Mei- 
senburg, leverkusen, and W es 
Cologne-Mulheim, assignors to I. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. Fr: Sone 
a. M., all in Germany 


*Reissue 


1,915,808. Rubber Bonding Agent. D. 
F. Twiss and F. A. Jones, both of 
Birmingham, England, assignors to 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., a British 
corporation. 

1,915,979. Accelerator. A. Cambron, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., —, by 
mesne assignments, to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., a ae of 
Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


330,893. Rubber Coated Fabric. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of A. N. Parrett, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U. S. A. 

330,894. Rubber Coated Fabric. Cana- 
dian Industries, L td., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of J. R. Couture, Newburg, 
Bi 0 a one 
330,926. ’ Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clif- 
ford, both of Akron, 0., U. S. A. 
330,927. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of L. B. Se- 
brell and A. M. Nei ate co-inventors, 
all of Akron, Kh. 

330,929. Age lates. Goodyear Tire 

& Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clif- 
ford and W. M.L auter, co-inventors, 
all of Akron, ©:, U. S. A. 
330,930 and 330,931. Age 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of A. M. Clifford, both of 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

330,964. Accelerator. Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., New York, N. 
YY. U.S; As enaere of G. S. Whit- 
by, Montreal, P. 

331,032. Golf Ball Composition. WoC. 
Geer, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. 

331,483. Rubber Dispersion. ‘Flintkote 
Corp., Boston, Mass., assignee of H. 
L. Levin, Rutherford, N. J., both in 
the ‘U.S; “A: 

331,531. Chewing Gum Base. <6 
Laboratories, Inc., assignee of F. 
Canning, both of New York, N. Y: 
U.S: A, 


United Kingdom 


388,668. Rubber Bituminous Composi- 
tion. R. Toyer, Bedfordshire. 
388,692. Latex. Naugatuck Chemical 


Co., assignee of A. W. Holmberg and 
P. E. Rice, all of Naugatuck, Conn., 
5.28: cA: 

388,776. Attaching Rubber to Metal. B. 
F. Goodrich ee New York, N. Y., 
assignee of O. Thompson, Colum- 
bus, O., both in gt ty; ns 

388,923. Treating Latex. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli and G. Venosta, both of Milan, 
Italy. 

389,062. Rubber Composition. Electri- 
cal Research Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and A. R. Kemp, West- 
wood, N. 1, both in the U. S. A. 

389,086. Coloring Rubber. FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton: Del. 1. S. A. 

389,109. Synthetic Rubber. W. W. 
Triggs, London. (FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
i. &. Ac 

389,115. Polymerized Compound. Tri- 
plex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., London, 
and L. V. D. Scorah and J. Wilson, 
both of Birmingham. 

389,139. Accelerator. Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., Perth Amboy, 
nN. 3. 34 

389,151. Polymerized Compound. Tri- 
plex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., London, 
and L. V. D. Scorah and J. Wilson, 
both of Birmingham. 


389,238. Rubber Composition. H. D. 


389,452 


Resister. 


India Rubber World 


EIkington, London. (Azo A. G., Biel, 

Switzerland.) 

Fibrous Composition. Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co., assignee of 
S. B. Nieley, both of "North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

389,480 and 389 485. Rubber Compound. 
Hanseatische Muhlenwerke A. G,, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

389,487. Compound Sheet Material. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands; and W. G. 
Gorham, Birmingham. 

389,637. Age Resister. Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. Twiss 
and F. Jones, both of Birming- 
ham. 

389,873. Rubber Composition. Im- 


proved Textile Rollers, Ltd., Man- 
chester, and H. McGhre, Rushcutters 
Bay, Australia. 

390,045. Vulcanizing. Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., assignee 
of H. L. Fisher, Leonia, N. J., both 
in the U. S. A. 

390,097. Chlorinating Rubber. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. 
M., Germany. 


Germany 


578,329. Leather-like Rubber Masses. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England, and The Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Isles. 
Represented by W. Karsten and C. 
Wiegand, both of Berlin. 

578,386. Rubber Conversion Products. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England. Represented by A. 
3ohr and H. Fincke, both of Berlin. 

578,472. Objects from Latex. Societa 
Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. Repre- 
sented by B. Kugelmann, Berlin. 

578,672. Antiagers. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

578,673. Vulcanizing Process. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

578,965. Improving Rubber Masses. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt 


a.M. 
9,377. Crude Rubber Poor in Albu- 
mins, from Latex. Metallgesellschaft 
A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 


GENERAL 


United States 


*18,863. Section Insulator. R. H. Mc- 
Cafferty, Wilmington, Del., assignor 
to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., a corporation of Pa. 

1,912,408. Pump Impeller Mounting. 
H. J. Schelhammer, Whitestone, as- 
signor to American Hard Rubber 
Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

1,912,417. Boot. G. L. Van Dinter and 
C. Ferrettie, assignors to Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mig. Co., all of 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

1,912,451. Vibration Absorbing Mount- 
ing. F. H. Hibbard, Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., assignor to Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


1,912,465. Circlet. A. M. Radlauer, 
Providence, R. I. 
1,912,498. Vehicle Resilient Suspen- 


sion. A. G. Rayburn, Sausalito, Calif., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Automotive Engineering Corp. a 
corporation of Del. 


1,912,548. Submarine Cable. W. S. 
Smith, Newton shee ig Hs Yi. 
Garnett, Sevenoaks, and H. C. Chan- 


non, London, all in England. 
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1,912,664. Elastic Girdle. E. B. Smith, 
Chicago, III. 

1,912,728. Furniture Support. De F. 
Roe, assignor to Colson Co., both of 
Elyria, O. 

1,912,960. Balloon. S. Aki and G. 
Koizumi, both of London, England. 


1,912,970. Garter. G. B. Cattell, Ports- 
mouth, O. 
1,913,098. Endless Track for Tractors. 


H. W. Alden, Detroit, Mich. 
1,913,101. Traffic Sign. E-. S. 
Portland, Ore. 
1,913,198. Universal Joint. (2 eB 
Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 

both of Dayton, O. 

1,913,287. Table Cover and Protector. 
L. M. Plansoen, Garfield, N. J. 

1,913;513. Oscillating Pivot Joint. E. 
F. Rossman and G. W. Elsey, as- 
signors to Delco Products Corp., all 
of Dayton, O. 

1,913,627. Teething Nipple and Pacifier. 
R. H. Epstein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,913,629. Mat. F. J. Fredrickson, 
Evanston, III. 

1,913,664. Truck Tire Valve. M. Finger, 


Wilmington, Del. 


3ellows, 


1,913,677. Gasket. A. H. Kinzel, Ak- 
ron, O. 
1,913,740. Mold Forming Apparatus. 


G. Ambuehl, Evanston, IIl. 
1,913,933. Oscillating Joints. F. J. 
Lamborn and F, J. Ruppel, assignors 
to Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
1,913,935. Vibration Damper. R. K. 
Lee, assignor to Chrysler Corp., 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,913,936. Motor Mounting. R. K. 
Lee, Highland Park, assignor to 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, both in 


Mich. 
1,913,984. Torsional Vibration Damper. 
W. E. Hann, assignor to Chrysler 


Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 


1,914,001. Book Mark. M. Warshay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,914,005. Cigarette Container. W. O. 
Brown, Detroit, Mich. 

1,914,035. Cheese Marker. F. Moesch- 


lin, Winterthur, assignor to Firm 
Schweizerische Kaseunion (S. K.), 
3ern, both in Switzerland. 

1,914,079. Automobile Engine Support. 
C. W. Coseboom, assignor of % 
to K. White, both of Los Angeles, 
Gali. 

1,914,097. Electrical Conduit. C. A. 
3arker, Highland Park, N. J., as- 
signor to E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1,914,252. Hair Band. C. M. Gorman, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

1,914,301. ee, _H. Schottenfels, 
West New York, 2 

1,914,348. Cushion ener I. P. White- 
house, assignor to H. C. Lord, both 
of Erie, Pa: 

1,914,368. Hose Coupling, H. W. Good- 
all, Aldan, Pa. 

1,914,392. Laminated Glass Apparatus. 
A. G. Worrall, assignor to L. J. Kolb, 
both of Philadelphia, Pa., trading as 
Safetee Glass Co. 

1,914,399. Vehicle Flooring. B. Bron- 
son, Lakewood, assignor to Ohio 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

1,914,455. Hose. H. Pahl, Dusseldort- 
Rath, Germany. 

1,914,790. Hose Patch. F. J. Rupert, 
assignor of % to P. B. Wal- 
lace, both of Salem, Ore. 

1,914,791. Perfume Dispenser. J. B. 
Schmitt and P, B. Brown, assignors 
to De Vilbiss Co., all of Toledo, ¢ 

1,914,794. Self-Supporting Hose. G. 
Abraham, New York, N. Y. 


1,914,830. Hose Jumper. S. M. Kos- 
tohris, Cleveland, O. 
1,914,851. Hose Shut-Off and Clamp. 


J. Fyfe, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

1,915,035. Toy Gun. H. W. Slice, as- 
signor of % to G. Colella, both of 
W: ashington, Day 9a 

1,915,278. Weather Strip. D. H. Harn- 
ly, Chicago, IIl. 

1,915, 292. Electric Treadle. R. OD. 
Conklin, Rahway, N. J., assignor to 
National Pneumatic Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

1,915,303 and 1,915,304. Pneumatic Vehi- 
cle Support. A. E. Forsyth, assignor 
to Forsyth Automotive Pneumatic 
Spring, Ltd., both of Ottawa, Ort., 
Canada. 

1,915,339. Artificial Leather. A. C. 
Sewall, Stoneham, Mass., assignor to 
Paper Patents Co., Neenah, Wis. 

1,915,399. Flexible Coupling. J. Bibby, 
London, England, assignor to F aik 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,915,574. Shoe : Tree. H. Hallam, 
Leicester, England, assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. IP 

1,915,627. Arch Protector. 

3rooklyn, N. Y. 

1,915,775. Windshield Wiper. V. H. 
Christen, Detroit, Mich., assignor to 
C. E. Christen, Toledo, O 

1,915,794. Pessary. W. Leonhardt, 
Wismar in Mecklenburg, Germany. 

1,915,899. Tire Pressure Regulator. A 
Monro and R. T. Wawn, both of 
Sydney, and M. Anderson, Randwick, 
all in N. S. W., Australia. 

1,916,056. Seat. = A bt amplugh, 
Leamington, England. 

1,916,133. Undergarment. S. L. Ber- 
ger, Newton Center, Mass., and L. 
Levenson, Flushing, N. Y. 


J.E, Stag: 


1,916,186. Inkwell and Fountain Pen 
Set. C. J. Meunier, New Orleans, 
zat 


Dominion of Canada 
330,839. Bath Sponge. W. Cox, Wind- 


sor, Ont. 

330,925. Boat. General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., assignee of A. G. Maran- 
ville, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


331,021. Cup. G. Cubbon, Brandon, 
Man. 
331,182. Sole. I. Banbury, Toronto, 


co-inventor, and M. C. Emerson, 
Windsor, assignee of W. K. Colbeck, 
Welland, co-inventor, all in Ont. 


331,213. Railway Car Buffing and Draw 
Gear. R. T. Glascodine, London, 
England. 

331,224. Brush. P. Mednick, Brook- 


lyn Ne YoU: Ss At 
331,235. Suction Cup. O. C. Ritz- 
Woller, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
331,380. Acoustical Wall. B. E. Clark, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

331,389. Tire Inner Lining. S. R. Fet- 
ner, Jacksonville, Fla., U. S. A. 
331,547. Hernia Belt. F. Hyde, as- 
signee of W. Hyde, both of Toronto, 

Ont. 


United Kingdom 


387,772. Railway Vehicle Undercar- 
riage. G. Spencer Moulton & Co., 
Ltd., and R. T. Glascodine, both of 
Westminster. 

387,800. Driving Belt. O. 
Lancashire. 

Gill-Bar Cleaner. Textile Ac- 

Fievet, both of 


L. Whittle, 


387,882. 
cessories and E. 


Nord, France. 
388,168. Vehicle with Removable Body. 


Dyson and R. A. Dyson & Co., 


388,247. 
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Ltd. both of Liverpool, and A. 

Marenbon, London. 

Filter. H. T. Durant, Sussex, 
and E. O. Stubbings, Surrey. 

388,325. Reciprocating Pump. Knorr- 
Bremse A. G., Berlin, Germany. 


388,330. Bathing Cap. Avon India 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Wiltshire, and T 
W. Casey, F a 1k, @ el 0 (Aes aay 2 


388,359. Tire. Michelin & Cie., Puy- 


de-Dome, France. 


388,388. Stay for Windscreen. A. B 
oe Cleveland Heights, O., 
WecS: 


388,469. in Milker. G. S. Gordon, 
Auckland, New Ze a, 

388,476. Pneumatic Tire. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

388,527. Roller. General Electric Co 
Ltd., and C. R. Duncombe, both of 
London. 

388,556. Coated Fabric. 
Johnson (Gt. Britain), Ltd., 
(Johnson & — New 
wick, N. J., U A. 

388,677. ens Set Brush. Hamilton 
& Co. (London), Ltd., London, and 
A. H. Timmis, Middlesex. 

388,791. Showcard Suction Cup. G. 
sriggs, London. 

a at Feeding Bottle with Nipple. 

J. McOmish, Hampton, Australia. 

Pe ‘906. Penholder. G. Windisch, 

Steiermark, Austria. 


B. Miller, 


Johnson & 
Slough. 
Bruns- 


388,953. Handbag. J. R. Thomas, 
London. 
389,065. Torsional-Oscillation Dam- 


per. Reichsverband Der Automobil- 
industrie E. V., Berlin, Germany. 

389,075. Diaphragm Air Pump. Soc. 
Anon. Francaise De L’Electropress, 
Paris, France. 


389,241. Massage Apparatus. H. Bull, 
London. 
389,243. Golf Practice Ball. T. H. 


Hart, Birmingham. 

389,264. Adhesive Bandage. Johnson 
& Johnson (Gt. Britain), Ltd., 
Slough. (Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A.) 

389,267. Elastic Stocking. F. C. Jones, 
London. 


389,328. Windscreen Cleaner. F. 
Olivero, Turin, Italy. 

389,365. Golf Club Grip. A. H. Stev- 
ens, London. (L. A. Young Co., De 


trort, Mich; U. S. A.) 
389,490. Driving Belt. A. L. 
lander, Dayton, O., U. S. A. 


Freed- 


389,566. Driving Belt. Nuway Mfg 
Co., Ltd., and J. H. Wray, both of 
Shropshire. 

389,730. Refrigerator. Briggs Mfg. 


Co., assignee of W. Marshall, both 
of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
389,859. Cable. Telefonaktiebolaget 
L. M. Ericsson, Stockholm, Sweden 
390,014. Bathing Cap. I. K. De 
Wet, Witmoss, South Africa. 
390,464. Inflating Valve. W. 
Dumbarton, 


Milne, 


Germany 
579,877. Tire Cover. India Rubber 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., London, England. Repre- 
sented by F. Meffert and L. Sell, both 
of Berlin. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


303,356. Murogomme. 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
town, Mass 


Wall covering. 
Water- 
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303,379. Lynx. Prophylactic articles. 
J. Schmid, New York, N. Y 

303,467. Thorofare. Tires and tubes. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

303,483.  Truk-Kushun, Rubberized 
fabrics. Reading Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Mass. 

303,528. Shuflex. Middle sole material 


for shoes. Endicott Johnson Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

303,617. Representation of a flower 
and thereupon the words: ‘Camille 
Inc., Run-R-Stop for Hosiery.” 
Semi-liquid material for mending 
rubber, etc. Camille, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

303,647. Naturalamb. Prophylactic 
articles. Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

303,653. Latex Bonded. Brake lining. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

303,675. Bloc-tex. Brake _ lining. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

303,691. Non - destructible Brand. 
Flooring and tiling. Holstein Rub- 
ber Products Co., Inc., Hartford, 
Conn. 

303,725. Label containing representa- 
tion of the Michelin man, and the 
words: “The Michelin Tire Drinks 


Obstacles.” Pneumatic tires. Muiche- 


lin Tire Co., Milltown, N. J. 


303,801. Representation of a golf ball 
containing 3_ stars. Golt _ balls. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. x: 

303,829. “Dual-Stretch.” Corsets. Cor- 


setry, Inc., assignor to The Corsetry, 
Inc., both of South Norwalk, Conn. 


303,868. Representation of a tool and 
the words: “Hot Patches,” from 
which heat waves are emanating. 


Repair patch equipment. Shaler Co., 
Waupun, Wis. 

303,885. Rollon. Tires and_ tubes. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 


303,898. The Magic Flote. Pneumatic 
toys. Magic Flote Novelty Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 

303,908. Midget. Electric connecting 
plugs. Castle Rubber Co., East but 
ler, Pa. 

303,926. Representation of a safe and 


“Safe Key.” 


a key and the words: 


Prophylactic articles. A. Stuzin, 
Brooklyn, ie 
303,934. Rick-Rack. Toy novelty 


Rick-Rack Co., Columbus, Ga. 
303,988. Representation of a map of 
the United States and thereupon the 
words: “Allstate.” Golf balls, etc 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 
304,001. Lady Betty. Sanitary goods. 
Marcus & Wiesen, Inc., New York, 
No. 
304,073. Crusader. Heels. Essex Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


304,094. Representation of the bottom 
of a shoe containing the word: 
“So-Lo.” Adhesive preparation for 
shoe resoling and repairing com- 
pound. Perfect Mfg. Co., doing 
business as So-Lo Works, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

304,119. Bagwin. Rubberized fabric 
bags, etc. W. L. Gwynne, doing 


business as Bagwin Co., New York, 
A 
304,147. Cementone. Expansion joint 
strips. A. C. Fischer, doing business 
as Servicised Sales Co., Chicago, III. 
304,210. Jiffy. Jar rings. Hamilton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 
304,213. Silver-Tex. 


Prophylactic ar- 
ticles. Killian Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 


304,291. Square containing a circle, 
and a streamer containing the word: 


“Rivals.” Prophylactic articles. 
Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., New 
York, N. ¥. 

304,294. Leedall. Golf balls. Davega- 
City Radio Stores, Inc., New York, 
N.Y 

304,315. Design simulating a_ retort. 
Latex composition. Naugatuck 


Chemical Co., New York, N. Y 
304,318. Design 

enclosed in a hexagon. 

position. Naugatuck 


New York, N. 


simulating a_ retort 
Latex com- 
Chemical Co., 





*““MacHemplte”’ Rolls 


UBBER mill rolls made of the new, 

high-grade, air-hardening alloy 
steel “MacHemplte” are distinguished 
by greater strength, higher cooling ca- 
pacity, and.increased economy. Rolls 
of this revolutionary material have re- 
peatedly set new standards of perform- 
ance because they have exceptional 
stress and impact resistance and wiil 
not break. This feature is of vital im- 
portance in view of the fact that most 
rubber companies now are working 
stiffer and tougher rubber stocks than 
formerly. 

The limitations of chilled rolls 
do not apply to this new alloy steel. 
Stiff stocks can be worked in such rolls 
to the full capacity of the mill with no 
danger of breakage. Not only is the 
thermal conductivity greater than that 
of chilled iron, but the walls of the rolls 
are thinner. Heat transfer is extremely 
rapid, making possible more efficient 
warming and cooling with correspond- 
ing increase in the capacity of the mill. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


iron 





OBITUARY 


William J. Harpham 


ILLIAM J. HARPHAM, 22, Yale 

graduate and son of Fred M. Harp- 
ham, vice president of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corp., both of Akron, O., died July 11 
at Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn., 
after an operation for appendicitis. 





Veteran Rubber Man 


P F. BOND, secretary-treasurer of 
* the Kansas City Rubber & Belting 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., died at his 
home there on July 9. He had devoted 
many years to the rubber business, 
starting with the Diamond Rubber Co. 
when it was incorporated. After sev- 
eral years he joined the New York 
Belting & Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
branch. In 1906 Mr. Bond became one 
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of the incorporators of the Kansas 
City company and remained with the 
concern until his death. 
He is survived by his 
father, and a brother. 


widow, his 





United Carbon Official 
ON JUNE 14, following a long ill- 

ness, Caldwell Riggs, assistant 
treasurer and a director of United Car- 
bon Co., Charleston, W. Va., died at a 
local hospital. He had been connected 
with the company in those capacities 
since 1925, when the company was 
started. 

Mr. Riggs was born at Alma, W. Va., 
May 6, 1883. He went to the public 
schools and Marshall College. After 
graduating, he entered the banking 
business; which career was interrupted 


by his service in the United States 
army during the World War. Follow- 
ing his honorable discharge, he re- 


sumed his banking activities until 1923, 
when he became associated with Oscar 
Nelson in the manufacture of carbon 
black. Mr. Nelson, now president, was 
one of the founders of the United Car- 
pon Co. 

The deceased was a Shriner and a 
Scottish Rite Mason. This organiza- 
tion was in charge of the funeral serv- 
ices on June 16, 

Surviving Mr. Riggs are his parents, 
his widow, 4 brothers, and a sister. 





FINANCIAL 


Continental Shares, Inc. The auction 
held July 13 involved the sale of col- 
lateral pledged to a syndicate of 13 
banks by Continental Shares, Inc., the 
huge investment company founded by 
Cyrus S. Eaton. It was held in Cleve- 
land’s Lakeside Ave. courthouse, and 
Benjamin F. Fiery, attorney for the 
Cleveland Trust Co., conducted the sale. 

The Cleveland Trust Co., as trustee 
for the 13 banks, bought in .190,000 
shares of Goodyear common and a 
short time later, the Union Trust Co. 
tossed out 3,000 shares of Goodyear 
and 5,000 shares“of Goodrich common. 

The Cleveland auction will reduce 
Continental holdings in local rubber 
companies to 13,000 shares of Good- 
year; 37,000 shares of Goodrich; and 
33,000 shares of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Before the Chase auc- 
tion Continental held 310,484 shares 
of Goodyear, being the largest single 
stockholder; 107,400 shares of Good- 
rich; and 131,300 shares of Firestone. 

Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, III, 
for 1932 reported a net loss of $119,211, 
compared with $11,824 loss the year 
before. 





Dividends 


Company 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co... 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Faultless Rubber Co. 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co..............00- 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.........ccccccse 7% 


Declared 
Stock of 
Stock Rate Payable Raa 
Com $0.10 July 1 June 26 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Diy 30 une 20 
Com $0.50 q. uly 1 une 15 
Com. $0.10 q. July 20 guly 5 
Pfd. $0.8714 q Oct. 1 ept. 22 
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Market Reviews 





T THE beginning of the month, the 

largest day’s trading in the history 
of the Rubber Exchange was 11,760 
tons. In the second week the record 
rose from 12,370 tons to 15,610 tons, 
then to 22,110 tons, and finally to 22,830 
long tons as the all-time record. These 
figures give an idea of the violent 
speculative activity that characterized 
all commodity markets during the 
month. It shows also how vulnerable 
the market was to the slightest hint 
from Washington that prices had over- 
expanded. Gains of 368 to 424 points 
were reduced in the July 22 week to 
gains of 103 to 104 points for the first 
4 weeks of July. 

Several factors were responsible for 
the advance of almost 4¢ before a re- 
action set in: first, the decline in the 
dollar abroad; second, the record June 
consumption figures of 51,326 tons; 
third, the growing conviction that an 
agreement on restriction is not far off 
between the British and the Dutch 
Governments. The restriction negotia- 
tions were the most dominant factor 
although nothing definite has yet been 
announced. 

Rubber statistics on the whole were 
favorable, with the large rate of con- 
sumption and the small imports most 
important. Malay shipments for June 
do not change much from their usual 
rate at this time of year. Stocks on 
hand, still large, declined below both 
those of a month and a year ago ow- 
ing to the large consumption rate. 
Stocks afloat at 63,608 tons on June 30 
are large, but if the consumption rate 
continues, they will be absorbed. 

Automobile and tire figures made a 
good showing. June output of cars 
and trucks was 104% above last year, 
with the July rate holding up well. 
Sales are good too, according to deal- 
ers who say that no let-down has yet 
been discerned in takings. The May 
tire figures were equal to expectations, 
but it is the June figures that should be 
most interesting. 

The rise in tire prices expected to be 
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RUBBER BULL POINTS 


. Consumption of crude rubber for June was 
51,326 tons in the United States, against 
44,580 tons in May and 41,475 in June, 1932. 

. Imports of crude rubber in June were 22,- 
729 long tons, a decrease of 17.5% under 
May and 45.1% under June, 1932 

. The British and Dutch Governments ap- 
pear to be close to an accord on restriction. 

. Tire prices are expected to advance by 10% 

or more owing to increased costs of raw 

material and production, 

June output of automobiles at 195,178 units 

was 104% above June, 1932. For the first 

6 months output was 17.6% above the same 

1932 period. July output is estimated at 

230,000 units. 

. Both estate and dealers’ stocks on May 31 
were below those of a year ago. 

. Stocks of crude rubber on hand June 30 
were 333,954 tons, against 364,623 on May 
31 and 345,702 on June 30 a year ago. 

. Shipments of pneumatic casings in May 
were 41.8% over April and 21.7% above 
May, 1932. Production was 66.1% and 35.8%, 
respectively, over the same periods. 

. Casings on hand were 27.9% below those 
of May 31, 1932. 


RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


. June Malay shipments were 41,411 tons, 
_—" 42,902 in May and 36,566 in June, 
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Estate production was 37,793 tons in May, 
— 32,098 in April and 33,994 in May, 
Stocks afloat on June 30 were 63,608 tons, 
compared with 43,342 on May 31, and 43,079 
on June 30, 1932. 
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effected is in line with increased pro- 
duction and raw material costs. 

Outside Market fluctuations were not 
so violent, but prices lost most of their 
early month gains. As prices ad- 
vanced, buyers came into the market 
and again on the decline in the July 17 
week. The decline in stocks on hand 
revealed that many manufacturers 
bought goodly proportions of rubber. 
The large tire and automobile output 
was also an aid to traders; and if the 
rate continues, the rubber purchased 
should work its way back to a normal 
rate. 

Week ended July 1. A sharp uplift 
in cotton and wheat prices and a new 
high for sterling carried rubber futures 
above 7¢ on Monday. Profit taking was 
inevitable, but the market resisted well 
with heavy purchases reported. Trans- 
actions were between 5,000 and 6,000 


tons daily up to Friday. Higher Dutch 
shipments supported the optimism 
concerning restriction, and the contin- 
ued rise in automobile output was help- 
ful. Quotations showed gains every 
day except Wednesday, to close 43 to 
53 points higher for the week. 

July closed at 6.45¢, compared with 
6.00¢ the week before; September 6.75 
against 6.28; October 6.85 against 6.37; 
December 7.06 against 6.56; January 
7.15 against 6.64; March 7.33 against 
6.80; and May 7.49 against 6.98. 

Dutch East Indies shipments during 
May totaled 27,713 tons, against 19,436 
in April and 19,422 in May, 1932, with 
increases by both natives and Euro- 
peans. 

A cable from Amsterdam reflects the 
general attitude concerning restriction 
as follows: “The Dutch committee for 
restriction of rubber production, con- 
sisting of Mynheern Boldershey, Van- 
leewen, Boomkamp, Kasteleyn, and 
Enphoven, seriously discussed today 
the situation in general and the possi- 
bilities of consulting the Dutch Gov- 
ernment concerning the execution of 
the plans. It is generally thought in 
Amsterdam that there is a reasonable 
possibility that the realization of re- 
striction of rubber production may be 
consummated.” 

Official figures from the Commerce 
Department showed production of 218,- 
171 automobiles in: May, 37,504 more 
than April, and largest production for 
any month since July, 1931. Five-month 
production for 1933 was 753,656 units, 
against 688,342 for the same period last 
year and 1,322,295 for the first 5 months 
of 1931. June production is expected 
to be 250,000 units, a gain of 9% over 
May and 32% over June, 1932. 

As usual on a rising market, business 
was good on the Outside Market. Wall 
Street and commission houses as well 
as factories bought heavily, one sale 
of 200 tons being reported. Prices 
gained over last week by a little more 
than %4¢. 

Nearbys sold at 6% against 6%¢ the 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 
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Ribbed Smoked Sheet. 614 63% 636 675 636 6% 6% 6% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7h 8% 8% 9 9% 9% 8% 8% 7% 7% 
No.1 Thin Latex Crepe 7% 7% 714 7¥r 7% 7% 73% 75g 816 814 81% 8 Bre 8% 9 9% 956 1014 10% 954 8% 81% 8% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 7 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% =7% 7% 8% 8 7% 7t8 83% 8% 9 9% 10% 10 91% 8% 8% 8% 
No.1 Brown Crepe ... 514 53% 53% Sys 5% 5% 5% 54 644 6% 6% 6% brs 6% 6% 7% 8% 7TH 7% 6% 6% 6% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe 5% 5% 5% Str 5% 53% 5% 55, 6% 6% 6% 6 63s 6% 6% 67% 7% 8% 7% 7% 635% 6% 6% 
IOs 2 IANO 6. 6.5.5:0:6-9% 5% S¥% SH Se 5% 5% 5% 534 6% 6% 6% 6% O6ys 6% 6% 7 7% 8% 7h 7% 6% 6% 6% 
No MOR ioc 60d 56 5% 5% 5% Ss 5% 5% 5% 558 6% 6% 6% 6 67s 6% 6% 678 7% Big 7% 7% 658 6% 6% 
No. 4 Amber ......... 3 5% 5% Swe 5% 5% 5% 5% 6 6% 6 SH 54 6% 6% 6% 6% 7% 7% 7 6% 6% 5% 
Rolled Brown ........ 43%, 4% 4% 448 4% 5 5 5% 53%, SH SH OSS OSHS 6% 6% 65% 75% 7% 6% 6% SH 53K 
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week before; August-September 64 
against O6%8; October-December 6}? 
against 616; and January-March 775 
against 61: 

Week ended July 8. The Rubber Ex- 
change was closed Monday in addition 
to the July 4 holiday to enable mem- 
bers to transfer to their new quarters 
in the consolidated Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., 81 Broad St., New York, 
N. ¥. In a short ceremony Richard 
Whitney, president of the Stock Ex- 
change, and Jerome Lewine, president 
of the Commodity Exchange, spoke 
briefly, and a message from Governor 
Lehman was read 

The first day’s trading in the new 
place was 6,740 tons, and the next day, 
at 11,760 long tons, it reached the high- 
est leve] in rubber trading history in this 
country Friday even this record was 
surpassed when 12,350 long tons were 
traded. Quite an auspicious start! 

Prices gained from 83 to 99 points 
n this active market July closed at 
against 6.45¢ the week before; 
September 7.58 against 6.75; October 
7.71 against 6.85; December 7.93 against 
7.06; January 8.02 against 7.15; March 
8.20 against 7.33; and May was 8.48 
against 7.49. 

Cables concerning restriction gave the 
market its biggest boost. Favorable 
action was predicted from London and 
Amsterdam, with the Central News 
quoting authoritative quarters. that 
progress was good and that preliminary 
contacts between the Dutch and the 
British Governments were satisfactory. 

The drop in the dollar value in terms 
of foreign exchange also encouraged 
buying; while a reported lack of c. 1. f. 
offerings to supply factory buyers 
forced dealers into the market and re- 
sulted in some of the most frenzied 
trading seen in a long while 

Malay shipments during June were 
41,411 tons, compared with 42,902 dur- 
ing May, 36,752 in April, and 36,566 in 
June, 1932. Since prices advanced dur- 
ing June, larger shipments were ex- 
pected, but it is now feared that they 
may materialize during July 

Business in the Outside Market was 
decidedly better, with factories of all 
sorts buying in on the advance. Prices 
were quoted 1¢ higher on all positions 
Nearbys sold at 7%¢ compared with 
614¢ the week before; August-Septem- 
ber 714 against 614; October-December 

} 


Week ended July 15. Transactions 
that the newspapers called “sensation- 
al” featured the rubber market last 
week. Last week’s record of over 12,- 
000 tons for a single day’s trading was 
eclipsed on Thursday by sales of 15,610 
tons, followed by 13,130 on Friday, and 
then the largest half-day’s trading on 
record for Saturday of 10,880 tons, with 
quotations jumping 110 to 137 points 
in 2 hours of trading. The 2 prime 
movers back of the rise were the “sen- 
sational” consumption figures for June 
and greater certainty that governmental 
restriction was in sight. Lesser factors 
were a rumored rise in tire prices and 
a sharp jump in automobile output for 
June compared with last vear. 

For the week prices gained from 
2.42¢ to 2.72¢. September closed at 
10.30¢, compared with 7.58¢ the week 
before; December 10.58 against 7.93; 
January 10.80 against 8.02; March 10.80 
against 8.20; May 10.90 against 8.48. 

June consumption of rubber by manu- 
facturers of the United States set an 
all-time record of 51,326 long tons. It 
compared with 44,580 long tons for 
May, 1933, an increase of 15.1%, and 
with 41,475 long tons for June, 1932, 
an increase of 23.8%. For the first 6 
months consumption was 184,724 tons, 
against 190,924 for the same 1932 period. 

Imports were 22,729 long tons in 
June, 17.5% under May and 45.1% un- 
der June, 1932. Stocks afloat totaled 
63,608 tons, compared with 43,342 on 
May 31 and 43,079 on June 30, 1932. 
Stocks on hand were 333,954 tons, 
against 364,623 on May 31. 

Stocks afloat are large, “but not too 
large to satisfy present demands,” as 
one trader put it. 

The drop in stocks on hand seems 
to indicate that manufacturers are 
building up inventories to protect 
themselves against a depreciated dol- 
lar in the Far East, which would make 
rubber more expensive to United States 
buyers. 

The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce figures show that June 
production by their members was 195,- 
178 cars and trucks, an increase of 
104% over the output for June, 1932, 
and an increase of 13.2% over May this 
year. The first 6 months’ figures are 
17.6% over the same 1932 period. 

Because of the Textile Code and the 
rise in cotton and rubber prices, an 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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The rise in the Outside Market was 
less rapid than on the Exchange, but 
it averaged almost 1%¢. Most of it re- 
sulted from the belief that a restric- 
tion plan is not far off; and with manu- 
facturers building up _ inventories 
against higher prices, business was very 
good outside. 

Nearby ribbed smoked sheets were 
quoted at 9¢, compared with 7'4¢ the 
week before; August-September 9% 
against 718; October-December 914 
against 718; January-March 934 against 
8:5; and April-June 10 against 81%. 

Week ended July 22. Touched off 
by the decline in wheat and _ stocks, 
rubber prices were hit hard by an 
avalanche of selling orders that wiped 
out most of the sensational gains 

(Continued on page 64) 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


July 25, June 26, July 25, 


1932 1933 1933 

Plantations 

Rubber latex....gal. 51 42 72 

Sheet 

Ribbed, smoked, spot 2}3/3 6 /6% 834/83% 
Aug.-Sept. ...... ee 618/614 82/8% 
Oct.-Dec wecee S3Ps/3% 673/658 8354/9 
Jan.-Mar. ....... 316/314 648/64 9 

Crepe 

No. 1 thin latex, spot 334/31$ 634/6% 9 /9% 
Aug.-Sept. ...... 334/37% 64/7 91%4/9% 
ane. saamines 376/338 6/74 vit 
S| eee re / s alt, y 

No. 3 Amber, spot. 234/244 4418/5. 7.77% 

No. | Browa.....<>% 234/248 5 /5% 714/7% 

Brown, rolled 242/258 414/45 61%4/6% 

Paras 

Upriver Se 614 834 103%4 

Upriver fine ...... *10 *11Y% *1434 

Upriver COMPRES 56-55 . a 

Upriver coarse .... *434 *714 *10 

Islands fine ....... ye 84 9 

Isiands fine: 53.5. *934 *11yY *14y4 

Acre, Bolivian fine. 634 9 11 

Acre, Bolivian fine.*10% *113%4 bet by 

Beni, Bolivian ... 634 9% 11% 

; 3 4 4 % 
Madeira fine ...... 6% 9 11 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin ..... 5 6 914/10 
oo. ree 7 10 14 /14% 
SSRERW vs :0'00sa0- 0 5 6 914/10 
Caucho 
EC eS | ee one i sak 
Upper ball ........ *434 “7 "36 
Lower ball ......:. 

Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30 guar. +2 +5 +6 
Mangabiera, thin 

RO eae ars F2 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 

LETS aS eae < ae 12 12 
PROT: Si snatssa cow 12 13 13 
Africans 
BIO MMOS Sa waeeas BF 10 11 
Klack WKassai ...... 8% 934 10% 
Manihot cuttings .. 6 4% 53 
Prime Niger flake.. 12 161% 17% 
Gutta Percha 
istitta Stak ...... 7 10% 14 / 15 
Gutta Peeper Se fe 15 13 16%4/ 17 
Red Macassar ...1.50 Bef 1.60 /1.75 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 

aaa ee 16 27 27. /29 
Manaos block ..... 32 28 27/29 
Surinam sheets ... 32 35 42 /44 

peer rere 35 39 45 /50 


*Washed and dried crepe 
Brazil. tNominal. 


Shipments from 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


UOTATIONS on all grades of rub- 

ber scrap have taken a_ strong 
upward turn because of the suddenly 
enlarged production of reclaim. Deal- 
ers in scrap are very reluctant sellers, 
holding off to make a profit on stocks 
accumulated at old high costs. The 
activity of the market is stimulating 
to collectors over wider territory and 
will soon enlarge the available supply 
of scrap. 

There is a very good demand for 
inner tubes, truck tires, and auto peel- 
ings for export. 

These are scarce 
are poor. Consumer 

Prices have advanced 


Boots AND SHOES. 
and collections 


demand is good. 


approximately 33% on all grades of 
this type of scrap. 
Tires. The consumption of tire scrap 


grades is very heavy. Besides the de- 
mand for reclaiming, old tires are de- 
pended upon as a source for the 
manufacture of emergency tire repair 
patches. Truck tires also are very 
scarce. Some grades of pneumatic tire 
scrap advanced as much as 30 to 40%. 

Tuses. Inner tubes are in exception- 
ally good demand, and the available 
supply is quite limited. The reclaim 
from tubes is being favored in the 
composition of the better quality of 
the light colored mats used in the front 
compartments of automobiles. Prices 
are up 50 to 75%. 

MECHANICALS. These grades are still 
dull because the trade is interested ex- 
clusively in the better grades of staple 


scrap. Prices, however, have risen 
about 25%. 
Harp RvBBeER. Hard rubber scrap 


shows no change in price. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
July 25, 1933 





Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black....! lb. $0. = 4,/$0.01%4 
Colored ...<.5 sigecee eee es lb. my 011% 
Untrimmed arctics ....... 1b. 01 / 01% 
Inner Tubes 
re Ib. -053%4/ .06 
No. 2, compound ......... lb. .03%4/ .03% 
|S A Re eee a lb. .03 / .03%4 
PONE, AUER 6k esac cwenss lb. .03 / .03% 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard | 
Mixed auto tires with 
URES eicis dee 5.64 ton 13.00 /14.50 
Le ct a a ton 17.50 /19.00 
Auto tire carcass ...... ton 14.00 /16.00 
Black auto peelings ton 23.00 /25.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 30.00 /33.00 
EAgnt Gravity 2 csi... ton 35.00 /37.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap......... lb. 1 / .01% 
ee eS re ton 9.00 /10.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 9.00 /10.00 
Steam and water, soft...ton 9.00 /10.00 
Ib. .0134/  .017% 
lb. 01 / .01% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. .0134/ .01% 
WICGNBRICH cei kccicviees lb. .01%/ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber ........ Ib. 06%/ .06% 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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TPERETTUVERETTONOTTNG TRE" 


Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
A ro asa ers sca and Raits Sas eae Reese 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
ME rata n vie Seraeae die cesatems 132,462 125,001 35.7 19.257 6,971 
eS Oe es eh HOE a an ap clare 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
1933 
January 5,301 4,811 21.0 16,262 130 
February 4,578 4,363 20.2 16,570 178 
March 3,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 353 
BIE St costes eed: Coss eres 4,617 4,407 16.8 14,370 165 
PPR ch Slate 2 ciate ae aleve is 8,366 7,770 17.4 13,734 319 
NEE has 2s oisieie sie a eile eawiaiardse 10,591 9,674 18.8 13,231 eon 





* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by The Rubber 


HE change for the better that be- 

came apparent 3 months ago devel- 
oped with startling rapidity during the 
past month into a widespread de- 
mand for reclaim on the part of rubber 
goods manufacturers generally. The in- 
centive is to rush the production of 
their goods to supply shortages of 
jobbers and dealers who are placing 
orders in anticipation of rising prices. 
Manufacturers also desire to extend as 
far as possible their own stocks of low- 
price crude by restoring reclaim in 
their formulas. Thus all rubber manu- 
facturers are hastening production be- 
fore commodity prices are advanced to 
double their record lows has al- 
ready occurred in the case of cotton. 


as 





Deadness in Reclaim 


[* IS possible to imitate and, perhaps, 

improve on the main virtue of re- 
claim, viz., deadness, by producing a 
more plastic and less elastic material. 
A more plastic rubber would require 
less mastication, more rapid extrusion, 
quicker calendering, and easier mold- 
ing. There would be a large market for 
this rubber, particularly if the vulcan- 
izing and aging properties were main- 
tained. Considerable progress has been 
made in producing this type of rubber, 
but it has not been possible to pro- 
duce a rubber which will give vulcan- 
ized products equal in quality to those 
produced by crepe or sheet. The alter- 
native is to compromise between. vul- 
canizing properties and ease of manipu- 
lation. There has been recently offered 
a “softened” rubber (Ungar and Schid- 
rowitz, B.P., No. 368,902, 1932). 


Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Reclaimers are operating their plants 
24 hours a day, 6 days a week in an 
effort to meet demands of the industry. 
The sharp rise in scrap tires and tubes 
has already been felt by reclaimers and 
is reflected in the price advance quoted 
on all grades of reclaim. 

June reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 9,674 long tons; produc- 
tion 10,591 long tons; and stocks on 
hand June 30, 13,231 long tons. The 
ratio of reclaim consumption to that of 
crude advanced 1.4% to 18.8%. 

The figures named below are in every 
instance nominal quotations only. Fur- 
ther advances are impending, depend- 


ing on reclaim demand and_ scrap 
prices. 
New York Quotations 
July 25, 1933 
Spec Cents 
High Tensile Grav. per Lt 
Super-reclaim, black ...... 1.20 7 /7% 
Pe ee rr cry ay 1.20 on 
Auto Tire 
RCE Per ae P 1.21 5 /5% 
Black selected tires....... 1.18 51%4/5% 
RAMEE BPAY oc eicsee<dse'us 1.35 514/6 
WHEE 33 hee masria nwt e-sias 1.40 614/7 
Shoe 
Py ne eae 1.60 6144/7 
i. APP Were eee ree 1.50 8 /9 
Tube 
OS Oe Sere eee 1.00 7314/8 
De Deeks seekers saan es 1.10 6%4/7 
Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 6 /6% 
Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 6144/6% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 4 /4% 
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 Dustless 


i THE MAGIC tAMP...YOUR PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


P MICRONEX 


the original dense pellet black 











for rubber was introduced to the 
industry more than five years ago. 
Today, still maintaining the stan- 
dards of its makers, DUSTLESS 
MICRONEX< is successfully meet- 
ing the most difficult mill 







room conditions. 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES 


fl EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








i ce ee ee a ee 
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UBBER — goods _ production has 
reached a very active stage in all 
lines, resulting in heavy demand for 
compounding ingredients generally. 
The output of tires and tubes has been 
stepped up to capacity. Mechanical 
rubber goods plants are also operating 
the full week on 3, 8-hour shifts daily. 
Activity is increasing also in auto top- 
ping, clothing, footwear, and insulation. 
Carbon black sales are heavy for 
July and August consumption. Higher 
prices have been talked of, but stocks 
in Louisiana and Texas are still quite 
large. The popular no-fabric style of 
competitive garden hose provided an 
important outlet for carbon black this 
season. 
Price increases have been sustained 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


in certain compounding materials due 
to increased demand and advance in 
basic supplies. For example, the third 
raise of 4¢ a pound on litharge in the 
space of 40 days brought the price of 
this material in casks to 7¢ the middle 
of July. 

Lithopone and zinc oxide for the 
second half-year consumption are con- 
tracted for at current levels. Titanium 
pigments are in good demand at firm 
prices. 

Stearic acid advanced %4¢ a pound. 
Rubber solvent, both heavy and light 
grades, advanced twice by 14¢ a gallon 
f.o.b. at Group 3 refineries in tank car 
lots, bringing the quotation on July 10 
to 534¢. 

Gilsonite and mineral rubber prices 
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are firm, and good orders are reported 
received from manufacturers of auto 
topping and other rubber products. 

There is a strong demand for fac- 
tice, or rubber substitute. Prices have 
a decidedly upward tendency due to 
the continued advance in vegetable oils. 

The increase in rubber goods pro- 
duction has not been reflected in the 
demand for mineral colors such as 
green pigments. In this line, move- 
ment the past few months has 
tinued unchanged. Owing to an over- 
production condition prices are not 
showing greater firmness. 

Accelerator and antioxidant needs of 
practically all manufacturers are cov- 
ered by contracts; therefore no price 
increases have been made. 


con- 





Abrasives 
Pumicestone, pwd. 
Rottenstone, domestic 


seevanareatiow Ib. $0.0212/$0.04 
.-ton 23.50 /28.00 


Accelerators, Inorganic 





Lime, hydrated ......< -ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. -07 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. -04 

IRONS vbr ores soa aes lb. 06 / .06% 

Accelerators, Organic 
WRORENETRNOE (09) 5/5 5:4.04:6-0i0' i. 28 ff 48 
Aldehyde ammonia........ lb, 65 / 760 
SE Re ere etre lb. 
OS Ee eee ee eer eri lb. 
SOAR © 50 Aion ele lacey v6- stares lb. 
EE iis bb. 6c os BR lb. 
REE Siccncescearesqese lb. 

So SEE EE Rn lb. 
rae ork weds oa aa oe ae lb. 
ay Se a Ib. 

EMME eheuais bs mitered i. 542 71.452 
CE Cec hetesinres ekewawus lb, we jf 2 
Oe BOB i 2asvie cise nee Ib. 

rates wis serteousisios io '6 0) slavoe Ib. 
Ethylidine aniline ........ lb. 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... lb. 374%4/ .40 

AS ee ee lb. 

AAS oroea lb. 
Hexamethylenetetramine .../b. —.37 
Lead oleate, No. on re lb. 10 
MOD: 6Sis05-00.00 Reese cates oo 
Lithex obey 
ee ee ae lb. 
ee eer ee Ib. 
ee err Ib. 

WWD 0.5 5 Wes isioras obinyots Ib. 
BOND sedges ae stree sese'es lb. 
RN ole csp tiaeeveccnie cas eie lb. 
Super- sulphur eS avers lb. 
ee rere Ts. lb, 
POD. cnektee nese eeus lb. 
Ce a a lb. 20 
es are ree lb. 
SEEN 55a seosasee eee lb. 
NE aioe: s aki aus o ss eee lb, 
Triphenyl guanidine ...... lb. 58 / .60 
SE errr ire ee lb. 
a rir err 1b. 
rs Ib. 
MRNNENED. “sc6tikia neta osc e tus bone Ib. 
Lo ea eer lb. 
BE s.0.csScxdctvsasweved ib. 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 lbs. 2.90 / 3.15 

glacial (carboys) ..-100 /bs. 10.52 /10.77 

Suiphuric, 66" 2.00 ps see -ton 15.50 
Age Resisters 
ARE ICE BE) So. 6:0.5:0:5-0 5 saeee 

DOME 2540 ¢4sasSceuees lb. 

WEEN Cals pista St Seu one e's oes Ib. 

DS Glon gars sesso eon Ib. 

PED 32h < okies s0Sa54oee lb. 
| SS ee ee rere Ib. 
| eee lb. 


New York Quotations 
July 25, 1933 








TAOS: bis kccceanesecees lb. 
POPGRERS 6s ds ctccescacins lb. 
oo ee re errr lb. 
WOMNEET 610 Sain sia ais asin ee Nes 1b. 
Meise oarercccereenddas hs lb. 
Antiscorch Material 
Oe atc aeisnkeess obese lb. 
Antisun Materials 
pO Ss ee eee lb. 
POO 26s cascee esas Ib. 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, darks... ..< Ib. $0.09 /$0.11% 
OT Perr ere lb. 50 / .80 
BI oi fisiotn's is 4s -0's tree Sie ib: A1%/ 35 
Rayon flock, colored ...... lb. 1.60 / 1.75 
WHIMS ig oe de ccws ness seis lb. 1.40 
Colors 
BLACK 
ae powdered 0544/ 
Sen cr Nias Sania viwes at 051%4/ .17 
“Lampoii (commercial) ose, 80 
UE 
TT solian Lie Aelia Giemericete aioe ib. 83.35: f - 37 
Soren rer lb. .80 / 3.50 
— Ce eee DB 02. /_ 10 
WN 
ay Sw ne eer mee Ib. 
Sienna, Italian, raw, pwd.../b. 041%4/ «11 
G 
. Ae ena ib; .23-/ .25% 
= 2G. of. Bees 
ee x as 
Pte s(bbls.) f.0.b. Easton i 70 
MD Sh ccnwwhweeanass vee 85 / 3.50 
ANGE 
™ DEED aoc vacbat cs.awecanie lb -40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
NIN « aca o osacaiata-acete-s ecalpiace ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
Fomers ROPES Te Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
SEES Siotacie eels way ne sees lb. 60 / 2.00 
ED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 46 
Sulphur 7 ree ee lb. 48 
SR ie sip eas onwartes «aie i 38 
Pe cotsniass sata dale ge oso aie oe lb. .20 
Iron Oxides 
~— er-red  (bbls.) <> 
I or6n aca voces 04.5 wa 0834 
BNE co Sk eed ceaseereeon i 
NE ecacdpeccencewannn lb. .80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Piitecns CRORE) ssc actions Ib. 
NE och ccnssee bteen Ib. 044%4/ .04% 
Cryptone No. 19 ....... lb. 06 / ‘0614 
ee INO aE is cw sae noea.s lb. .06 / .06% 
Titanium oxide, pure lb 17 / .18% 
Titanox WE, Sdeweeseaccs b. 06 / .06% 
eerie lb §=.06 / .06% 
Zinc Oxide 
Black as (lead free).. 053% 
F. ‘lorence, . 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 





verre re Te eT eee lb. $0.095¢/$0.097¢ 
an, eh Ce eae lb. 085¢/ .08% 
white seal (bbls.) ..... lb. 10% 
Green label (lead free). ./o. 0534 
seal, Anaconda ....... lb. -095¢/ .101% 
Horsehead (lead free) brand 
BOWIE cas ceeke sca lo. .053%4/ .06 
Sa ee arenas lb. .0534/ .06 
D>, eee eae lb. .0534/ .06 
WEE an hudghitsg maa ae lb. 0534/ .06 
rt US Me eee ene lb. .0534/ .06 
Kadox, black label ..../b. 0954/ .09% 
oe rere lb. 08354/ .08% 
POG TANGLE | ode nk oh aise lb. 07%4/ .07% 
Lehigh (leaded) ....... lb. 0490/ .0515 
Red label (lead free) .../b. 05% 
seal, Anaconda ...... lb. 0854/ .09% 
Standard (leaded) ..... Ib. 054%4/ .05% 
Sterling (leaded) ...... 1b. = .05%4/ .05% 
Superior (leaded) ... ../b. .0542/ .05% 
AS lb. 12% 
White seal, Anaconda ../b. 10%/ .11% 
XX zinc sulphide (bbls.) ./b. 
YELLOW 
EE Sockiin'y a4 Wehoae waid-ck Ib. 15 
RDG hai ede hee Ra cKcee lb. 
Ochre, domestic .......... lb. .014%/ .02% 
ROEM Nes wo nee s aeineeces lb. 2.50 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 
FO CC RTE EET ton 14.00 
Barytes (f.o.v. St. Louis).ton 23.00 
IMINEE Sa sondccresceud ton 
WEA seine widasre aa cs ton 
Blane fixe, d«y, precip ..ton 60.00 /65.00 
eee ton 42.50 /45.00 
Infusorial earth .......... lb. -03 
Kalite No. 1 ........-e-- ton 
RR etka a's yaaa a5 ton 
Suprex, ee) RON Ee ton 45.00 /55.00 
white, extra light ..... ton 60.00 /80.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, precipitated ...... lb. 
IED a 526 o> araais owe ton 
PIGMUCNES oi ccs cssccccs lb. 
Paris white, tEnyish cliff- 
BOOMS cccvveseees 100 /bs. 
ee rere ree ton 
WE circ te teneeeesc ton 20.00 
Fillers for Pliability 
PN dens dateaeancades¢ 
Fumonex 
EY a:aeesese.64 ae 
Thermax .. 
Velvetex 
Finishes 
BVO Tacee? 606k cccacc gal. 
Wea. AMey. 6. ook sek eee lb. = .05 
Rubber lacquer No. 106..gal. 3.00 
Starch, corn, pwd. ..100 /bs. 2.84 / 2.95 
WONG oa bad nnenclexcave lb. 054%4/ .06 
Re GE hi ck dcc aces ton 
WOK FA ctcccsccocess ton 
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Latex Compounding Ingredients 


Aecelerater S52 ....ccssn lb. 
ere ere lb. 
SND Lo cic ssa’ wink «ws oie ton 
Colloidal color pastes ..... lb. 
Pe 2. cakes antes see Ib. 
SEE «4-0 on 6 s.00eb eee lb. 
5 Ib. 
0 eee eee lb. 
Dispersed Antox ........ Ib. 
Emulsified Heliozone ..../b. 
PP er ee ae 
NE 4 6 Kaos oe eas lb. 
Mineral Rubber 
Genasco (fact’y) ........ ton$30.00 
Gilsonite (fact'y) ....... he 37.34 
Granulated M. R. ...... tor 
Hydrocarbon, granulated. . eas 40.00 
re Ere Sete ton 
Para torade 2 ...s esses ton 
ME Bors sokeecaace ee ton 
Mold Lubricants 
eee ton 
senmearic (Ott) ..cccncesn lb. .07 
| PTT Tee. ton 
Oils 
ee oe 1b. .1214 
POOOy 8008 .cccccccssss 90h. 1.55 
Red, distilled (bbls.) ..../b. .07 
Protective Colioid 
Casein, domestic ......... lb. .13% 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow black... ./b. 0234 
Arrow specification black ./b 03 
Century (works, c. 1.). ‘lb. 0282 
ee Cabot, c. 1, 
b. ae, bags. ./b. 0272 
c of ; . b. works, 
ye este oa us ftte cabo cn eee 0414 
1. f. 0. b. works. lb. 0434 
a8 (Dense Dustless 

Black) c. lL, o. b. 

DOES, cedsdsesssvus lb. -0272 
Disperso (works, c. 1.)../b. .0282 
IMME GEER .205e005s5 lb. 0272 
Ramee Greed .6ccsccse lb. 0272 
BEORTOMOR nc necsssnecncs lb. 
Ordinary (compressed or 

uncompressed) ....... it 
Clays 

Blue Ridge, dark ..... ton 

PER) c0.6s0 de ee eetese ton 

TEE owen sss ecbo sen ton 

ER eee reS. ton 

aS yee on 

DER Sinn eexnsanat ton 20.00 

PPT rr ee ton 

Semrex Ne. 1b ...c0ccne ton 8.00 

| ae See ton 6.50 
Glue, high grade ....... Ib. 19 
Reodorants 
RA DA 6b aestuerodbesee lb. 

Dor etckos bGkbea sed nour se lb. 

BS oe ees Ib. 

A cs ake cks veer eens sees lb. 

Oe SS eer eens Ib. 1.00 

ED cnchcdnaesssepesease Ib. 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 

SE Lccsecreabnes sae lb. aS 

ERS rere ey lb. .06 

i cele. rel ak hon Gee eae lb. 0614 

NE ort se raine uo vince oe Ib. 07% 
Softeners 

Burgundy pitch .......... Ib -05 

Hardwood pitch, c.l. ton 24.00 

Palm oil (Witco) ....... lb. 07 

Petrolatum, light amber ../b. 02% 

yt eee 5 

ee re eer. fe. 

Rosin oil, compounded. ..gal. .30 

eS a ae eters ty Ib. .10 

ae errr o lb. 

Te SE odes wekcsnowe gal. 20 
Solvents 

Benzol (90% drums) "i oe .27 

rT errr e ; 

Carbon bisulphide (drums) . nb. .051 

GEEUROCMIOTREE 5.00006 0000 , 05% 

Turpentine, steam distilled. gal. 51 
Stabilizers for Cure 

Laurex, ton lots ......... Ib. 

See TS nn h000%sss00% lb. 

De cheng races h es ee Ib. 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d..../b. 
eee ee Ib. 

Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ........ Ib. .03'% 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. 100 Ibs. 

De o<lba keene 100 Jbs. 1.85 

Pe occ cee LoGhamece lb. 

WEEE oF ace a cunkbnwcte Ib. 


(See also Colors—Antimony) 


$32.00 
39.65 

/ 42.00 

/ .08 

J 1234 

/ 1.60 
0756 

/ 13% 


/ 6.50 


/ .08 

cy ae 

/ .12 

/25.00 

/ 02% 
12 

/ .06 

f a 

/ .04 

/ 2.70 
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United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 333,954. long tons, which compares 
— manutacturers in the United States with May 31 stocks of 364,623 long 
for June amounted to 51,326 long tons, _ tons. June stocks decreased 8.4%, 
the highest consumption figure on rec- compared with May, 1933, and were 
ord. _ This compares with 44,580 long — slightly lower than those on June 30, 
tons for May, 1933, and 41,475 tons for 1932. 


1932, increases of 15.1% and 23.8% 
respectively, according to The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. Con- 
sumption for the first half of 1933 to- 
taled 184,724 long tons against 190,924 
long tons for the first 6 months of 
1932. 

Crude rubber imports for June were 
22,729 long tons, a decrease of 17.5% 
under May and 45.1% below June, 1932. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand June 30 were 


June, 


Crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports was 63,608 long tons on 
June 30 against 43,342 long tons afloat 
on May 31, 1933, and 43,079 long tons 
afloat on June 30, 1932. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 





Tons 
Week a 
Ended London Liverpool 
ey Ps teas ses aes 43,748 59,560 
ood Bivussnenwaaasien 43,319 59,372 
My Basse bans cseaGn as 42,745 59,135 
WOW eek S ase Se xiss Oem 42,046 58,901 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports. Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 


U3. Ropes: W.5. az: S 
Net Con- Stocks Stocks 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Hand+ Afloat? 
Months Tons Tons ons Tons 
$090 éinnss 488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 
GOST) ge 495,163 348,986 322,825 40,455 
SORE. wanes 400,787 322,000 379,000 38,360 
1933 
January 31,110 22,906 385,811 32,539 
February 18,875 21,638 381,794 32,898 
PURER <00ss 27,879 18,047 390,135 29,531 
ee 19,459 26,226 382,167 30,745 
READ: coteus> 27,556 44,580 364,623 43,342 
SUE OL oes 22,729 51,326 333,954 63,608 





*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 
Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 


+Stocks on hand 
3 main centers, U. 


Singapore World World 
United and Pro- Con- 
King- Penang, duction sumption 
dom Etc., (Net Esti- World 
Stocks¢? Stocks+t Exports)$ matedt Stockstt§ 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
92,567 36,802 709,860 670,250 518,187 
89,050 35,746 63,951 §2,120 521,173 
90,172 34,354 . 56,056 54,900 518,166 
94,565 34,089 61,932 59,100 518,812 
95,066 33,520 57,180 61,300 510,753 
98,538 37,876 67,050 76,840 501,037 
the last of the month or year. {W. H. 


S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang. 








U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1933 
Mani- 
coba 
and Totals 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ————~————._ Ba- _ Miscel- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1933 1932 lata laneous Waste 
S00: Saaaenes tons 30,123 680 297 10 31,110 31,298 8 516 
Feb vo 18,407 246 217 5 18,875 30,546 16 483 1 
| a ee eee s 27,074 528 269 8 27,879 42,382 49 836 as 
| PPP ere re 18,436 654 369 en 19,459 37,017 14 463 10 
ae rk 26,770 629 147 10 27,556 32,224 47 628 5 
eee eae 22,086 451 192 ~ 22,729 41,394 463 574 res 
Total, 6 mos. 
Ot ees to ns 142,896 3,188 1,491 33 toe ee 597 3,500 11 
Total, 6 mos., 
|} Se: tons 212,131 1,855 752 ee ss est ok” bosoese 214,861 340 3,655 105 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 
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HE cotton market was watching the 

Department of Agriculture as it 
started its drive to reduce 10,000,000 
acres in the present crop. So for the 
first 3 weeks prices fluctuated with re- 
ports concerning the success of the 
plan. By the time the campaign closed, 
prices had risen 176 to 190 points in 
anticipation of its success. Growers 
had pledged themselves to destroy cot- 
ton growing on 9,000,000 acres, or over 
3,000,000 bales. Later advices revealed 
that pledges were in for another mil- 
lion acres. 

Meanwhile manufacturers met in 
Washington and adopted an industrial 
code revolutionary in its provisions. 
A minimum wage of $12 and $13 was 
set, with a 32-hour week, and child la- 
bor was abolished. Expectation that 
100,000 men would be added to cotton 
mill payrolis at the higher salaries in- 
dicated that the purchasing power 
necessary to support an advance in raw 
material prices would be provided by 
this industry at least. 

Manufacturers, anticipating the proc- 
essing tax to be imposed on their 
finished goods to finance the payment 
of rentals and other forms of bounty 
to farmers reducing their acreage, were 
taking record quantities of cotton. The 
June consumption report showed the 
largest month’s takings on record, with 
July operations at almost the same rate. 

With 12¢ cotton almost an accom- 
plished fact, rumors began to circulate 
that the rise in prices had been too 
rapid, that purchasing power had not 
kept pace and that speculators were 
running away with the market. 

In the third week of July the correc- 
tive reaction set in, started by an 
alarming drop in wheat and over-sold 
alcohol stocks. All markets were af- 
fected, with the losses in cotton eras- 
ing all but about 60 points of the 
earlier gains. 

The liquidation was expected and has 
served to bring values to a more rea- 
sonable level. From now on quota- 
tions should steady themselves, with the 
watchful eye of the administration at 
Washington guarding against violent 
speculative advances which do not re- 
flect real values. 

Week ended July 1. The beginning 
of the government’s drive to reduce by 
25% this year’s cotton crop, deprecia- 
tion of the dollar abroad, dollar wheat, 
formulation of a code for the cotton in- 
dustry, and news from the London con- 
ference were the factors influencing the 
market the last week. On Monday 
cotton prices rose $4 a bale to cross the 
11¢ level, the highest since April, 1931. 
Profit taking made the day’s gains 83 to 
85 points, which were subject to erratic 
trading, but at the close, quotations 
were from 61 to 68 points higher for 
the week. 

July closed at 10.14¢, compared with 
9.46¢ last week; October 10.40¢ against 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





COTTON BULL POINTS 


. June cotton consumption was 696,472 bales, 
the largest for any month since records 
started September, 1912. 

. Cotton spinning activity in June was 129.1% 
of capacity, against 112.3% in May and 
57.6% in June, 1932. 

3. Cotton consumption from July 1 to 15 was 
above the record June rate. 

4. More than 10,000,000 acres of this year’s 

crop have been pledged for destruction, 

equivalent to about 3,000,000 bales. 

A drought in Texas and Oklahoma has 

raised fears of a deteriorated crop there. 

6. Forwardings to mills of the world are now 
almost 1,000,000 bales above last year and 
3,000,000 above 1931. 

. Exports are within 300,000 bales of last year 
and 1,500,000 above 1931. 

8. The Industrial Code adopted by the cotton 
industry is expected to add 100,000 men to 
payrolls. 

9. An advance of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 will 
be made to Russia to purchase our cotton. 

10. Cotton on hand in consuming establishments 

and public storage on June 30 was 7,719,748 

bales, against 8,471,640 last year. 

COTTON BEAR POINTS 


The carryover stock of cotton on July 1 at 
9,329,000 bales was over 1,000,000 baies above 
a year’s requirements. 

. The Egyptian Government estimated this 
year’s crop acreage at 1,873,000 acres, a 
65% increase over last year. 

. Cotton in cultivation on July 1 was 40,798,- 

000 acres, against 36,452,000 a year ago and 

35,939,000, 2 years ago. This figure does not 

include the cut of 10,000,000 acres agreed to 

by growers. 

The processing tax of 4.2%, effective 

August 1, has induced manufacturers to 

build up large inventories. 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 


MR Dare oc ds was oc sica-n wae eanwne seeisccen 10.28 
ME EGS f crake stacsa ce hselscaaawé noe 10.34 
RE AU iid caaecenssGale an vine eaexeceaeus 11.23 
MSS oS acpi etene sins ses aesien 10.93 





9.74; December 10.55 against 9.89; Janu- 
ary 10.62 against 9.98; March 10.75 
against 10.14; and May 10.92 against 
10.28. 

Reports conflict as to the possibility 
of effecting the 25% acreage cut this 
year. With prospects of 12¢ cotton and 
$1 wheat, farmers do not favor destroy- 
ing 20 or 25% of their crop. A year 
ago cotton was selling under 6¢. 

Cotton textile operators meeting in 
Washington this week to form an in- 
dustrial control plan promulgated 
rather revolutionary measures. Their 
40-hour week was opposed by organized 
labor which wanted a 30-hour week, but 
by raising the minimum wage $2 to 
$12 in the South and $13 in the North, 
and by a proposal to banish child labor, 
the code went through. It was esti- 
mated that the plan would add 100,000 
workers to payrolls that did not appear 
in 1929. The code will become opera- 
tive in 2 weeks if President Roosevelt 
signs it promptly. General Hugh S. 
Johnson, Industrial Administrator, pre- 
sided and worked with the manufactur- 
ers, commending them upon the spirit 
of cooperation they displayed. 

Cotton forwardings continued to ad- 
vance to new high levels, but at a 
slower rate. Last week spinners took 
344,000 bales, against world takings of 
194,000 in the same week last year, 
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bringing the total to 13,094,000 bales for 
the year, which is ahead of 1932. 

Week ended July 8. Numerous fac- 
tors influenced the cotton market in 
the past week: acreage reduction; the 
World Economic Conference; action of 
the dollar in foreign markets; and the 
government’s first acreage report. 
Prices, losing and gaining about %¢ 
twice in the week under these various 
items, closed the week 4 points up to 
4 points down. 

July closed at 10.10¢, compared with 
10.14¢ a week ago; October 10.40 un- 
changed; December 10.56 against 10.55; 
January 10.62 unchanged; March 10.79 
against 10.75; and May 10.92 un- 
changed. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that the area of cotton in culti- 
vation on July 1 was 40,798,000 acres, 
against 36,452,000 a year ago. The max- 
imum private estimate was 40,000,000 
bales. Since the report was received 
after the close of Saturday’s market, its 
reaction is still forthcoming. If the 
figures can be reduced 25% by the plan 
for plowing under that much cotton, 
the report would look altogether differ- 
ent. 

The domestic stock on cotton June 1, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, was 10,739,000 bales, against 
11,296,000 last year, and 7,800,000 in 
1931. World consumption for the first 
10 months of 1933 was estimated by the 
Exchange Service at 1,000,000 bales- 
higher than that of 1932. 

The decline of the dollar in foreign 
markets raised prices sharply, as did 
the President’s positive refusal to join 
any scheme for stabilizing the dollar at 
present and until our domestic program 
had been given a fair trial. 


Week ended July 15. Success of the 
government’s acreage reduction plan, 
an all-time record for June output of 
cotton mills, and a reported drought in 
the South effected a rise of from 1.15 to 
1.22¢ in cotton prices. A fear that the 
processing tax might retard output and 
light rains at the week-end prompted 
some profit taking. 

July cotton closed the week at 11.25¢, 
compared with 10.10¢ the week before; 
October 11.55 against 10.40; December 
11.76 against 10.56; January 11.85 
against 10.62; March 11.93 against 10.79; 
and May 12.13 against 10.92. 

Secretary Wallace received pledges 
from growers to destroy 3,500,000 bales 
of cotton growing on about 9,000,000 
acres in return for rents and other 
benefits to be financed through a proc- 
essing tax of 4.2¢ a pound, effective 
August 1. Signing of the plan by the 
President was the signal for a sharp in- 
crease in prices. 

The June consumption report showed 
the largest takings since the Census 
Bureau started records in September, 
1912. Consumption was 696,472 bales, 
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compared with the next largest on rec- 
ord of 693,081 bales in March, 1927. In 
May, 1933, 621,000 were con- 
sumed, and in June, 1932, 323,000. 
American stocks of cotton in manu- 
facturing establishments and_ public 
storages totaled 7,719,748 bales on June 
30, compared with 8,715,584 on May 3], 
1933, and 8,471,640 on June 30, 1932. 
Exports in June were 614,561 bales of 
lint, compared with 591,647 in May this 
year and 360,205 in June last year. 
The lack of i South 
was relieved by light showers, but the 
greatest danger is in Texas and Okla- 
homa, where the rainfall in June has 
been the lightest in several years. Un- 
der high temperatures crop deteriora- 
Private reports 


bales 


¢ 


moisture in the 


tion has been reported. 
state that over 5,000,000 acres were of- 
fered by Texas growers alone toward 
the acreage reduction plan. Perhaps 
the threat of drought had something to 
do with the offers. 

Week ended July 22. Violent price 
changes and tremendous volume fea- 
tured the cotton market last week. Be- 
fore a heavy wave of liquidation hit 
prices, they had reached new high rec- 
ords for the year with October at 12¢. 
But when the stock and wheat markets 
suffered a corrective relapse, cotton 
followed suit. The beginning of the 
break, compared with 1929 conditions 
by some, resulted from an over-buying 
of alcohol stocks on the Stock Ex- 
f growing senti- 
ment for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Losses as high as $20 a 
share were registered before the mar- 
ket steadied. Wheat also broke sharp- 
ly Cotton Friday broke 
~ $6.75 a bale in sympathy with these 


change as a result of 


prices on 


markets before a rally erased part of 


the loss. Net losses on Thursday were 
$3.60 to $4 a bale. 

For the week cotton prices were 
down from 113 to 126 points. July 


losed at 10.03¢, compared with i1.25¢ 
October 10.29 against 
10.50 11.76; 
against March 
11.93, and 10.90 


the week before; 
11.55; December 
January 10.64 
10.80 against 
against 12.13. 

Clerks in Wall Street 

under the top-heavy 
that descended on them 
avalanche. Threats of strikes were 
heard, and in order to give the over- 
worked staffs a breathing space the 
Board of Governors ruled that the 
Stock Exchange would open at noon 
next week and close on Saturdays. 
The Commodity Exchange 
main open as usual. 

The drought that was the 
crop adversely in Texas and Oklahoma 
was only partially relieved during the 
weck, with only 4 out of 30 stations in 
Texas reporting more than an inch of 
moisture. In the East the crop is about 
normal, with little weevil activity. 

The Census Bureau reported that cot- 
ton spinning reached a new high record 
in June, operating at 129.1% of capacity 


against 
11.85; 
May 
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on a single-shift basis, against 112.3% 
in May and 57.6% in June, 1932. In the 
first half of July the New York Cot- 


ton Exchange Service reported that 
even this record was surpassed, with 
activity at 128% of the average 1922- 
27 rate. 

The reaction 
cotton forwardings for the week ended 
July 15. The index of The New York 


expected occurred in 





New York Quotations 
July 25, 1933 








Drills Cents 
SOs DUR MAE: 56s s5s6cs eho sted yd. $0.15 
40-inch 3.47-yard .........scssseee .0914 
ee er ess .213% 
SEED LOGE qo osc ce snc0ese 173g 
ES Oe Ee ae er are erp eat 151% 
SP EPR 60045 4-0o sera 5a 177% 

Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. 141% 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F. ae 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F 301% 
TEEMCM UGGGO-GUMCE osc cicccccsess 33% 
FEMME DTI oki cckccnncscts 341% 

MECHANICAL 
ee rs It B+ 4 

TENNIS 
S2-tmek CS5-yard occ ccc ecccscuas yd .24 

*Hollands 

GOLD SEAL 
ce tee OS + FE Se ae yd. 18 
SPR PNM PBs 6k ohb cee ceed ckewe pee 1914 

RED SEAL 
DE cota wuibs sae aeons sates yd. 15% 
SOSRON: Seo ross coe sae ke sued sneesace 16% 
SOME” Glvath oss ha ee ue keke eteeue 224 

Osnaburgs 
40-inch .1334 
40-inch 8-y< 12% 
40-inch 3.00-yard -1058 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste ........ 1634 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste.......... 1134 
SPAREN CAC GAEG ons dcecesiwsacvesx 13% 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
boguarine: GO x Gt 20.066 5..5522 yd. -10%4 
Bombarime 60) AB) .....c cee cscs 093 
PERO ME So Gob as waksk eek oee x | | 
POS AR RE 6 sie sk a cle blea's os eel 10% 
Surface prints GO x 64 ....0..<s0. 12% 
Surface prints 60 x 48 ............ 11% 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 64 x 60.... .07 
Print cloth, 38'%4-inch, 60 x 48...... .06 

SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
08 SRG, Peewee .6 68 ahs spas ce yd. sad 
Se ee Ro os Seco secwess exe 10 
oe ee er eee ee 10% 
56 x 60, 3.60-y 0914 

4x 48, 3. %4 
44x 40, 4. 75% 





48 x 44, 5.00-yard 4 s, 
OR BO DO WaN 6 vce ects ciwck ses 0514 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
1714 ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 





DOI. csecanesaeuevaeekeibuoe lb. 39 
1714 ounce 60” ply Karded 
peeler Ceo e rr eer e reser sescesees b 34 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DM cintastecceokinuk cows cee lb. 39 
12. ounce 60” 10/4 ply Karded 
DOMNOE 6 kcccnnsdensaceunsiceense* b 34 
9%, ounce 60” 20/4 ply Karded 
SEY cbakiavens scat esaseeeess lb. -40 
9%4 ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
SUE oc ccke couse veces enteer ses lb. .35 
CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton. ./b. .39 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton. ./b. .40 


15/3/3 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton. ./b. .37 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 1yy” cotton. ./b. 36 


7/2/2 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton. ./b. 34 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cotton Jb. .46 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 

DEE PON a5 oo bobce soos ko ose 1b. 48 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian ...... lb. 51 


LENO BREAKER 
814 ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
ES re ers lb. .39 


*Prices for 1,200 yards of a width or over. 
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Times dropped to 272.1 from 277.2 in 
the previous week. For the same 
week a year ago the index was 67.0. Ac- 
tual forwardings were 150,000 bales, 
compared with 182,000 in the previous 
week and 42,000 last year. 

It was also disclosed during the week 
that pledges for destruction of 10,000,- 
000 acres of cotton had been received 
instead of the 9,000,000 first announced. 
Counting a third of a bale to an acre, 
this move will mean a cut of over 3,- 
000,000 bales in the present crop. 

Cotton futures continued to improve 
on July 25, and slight gains were made 
in comparison with Saturday's figures. 
Monday’s closing prices were up 36 to 
42 points, representing an advance of 
$5.75 a bale, or 115 points from last 
week’s lows. 

Spot middlings advanced 35 points 
to 10.55¢ on Monday. 

In the New England staple market 
only moderate trading was reported on 
July 25 as the mills continued to buy 
only for immediate needs. Inch cotton 
was the most active, with medium and 
long staple inactive. tgyptians were 
also inactive, with prices nominally un- 
changed. 

Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, DriLtts, AND OsNABurRGS. The 
market experienced a continued rise in 
price with the aggressive buying de- 
mand, Mill stocks have been quite 
generally cleared, and with the short- 
ening of the work week it is unlikely 
that inventory accumulations will be a 
factor for many months to come. Ma- 
chinery is under engagement for an 
average of 60 days or more. 

It remains to be seen what effect the 
added cost of cotton textiles by ap- 
plication of the processing tax will 
have on demand. For the present the 
necessity of the cloth consumer gov- 


erns the situation; and until his re- 
quirements have been fully met, the 
market will not be put to a serious 


test as to price factor. 

Rarncoat Faprics. The fall business 
for raincoats is just about getting 
started, and the present outlook is that 
the trade will be.active this fall. Very 
attractive lines have been made up by 
all the manufacturers. 

SHEETINGS. A steady improvement 
in demand for grey goods accompanied 
the rise in commodity prices. This de- 
mand slackened in the past few days. 
Before its renewal a period of con- 
sumption of goods will doubtless en- 
sue. 

Tire Fasrics. Changes in price quo- 
tations advanced 1¢ a pound on all 
grades of tire cords on July 8, except 
on 15s 3-3 ply, which remained un- 
changed. The understanding in the 
market was that the presidential order 
exempting tire fabric manufacturers 
from the machine operation limit in the 
code was effective only for 3 weeks 
from July 17; and it applied to the in- 
dependent manufacturers as well as to 
the tire companies making their own 
fabrics. The exemption applied only on 
machine hours and not on other pro- 
visions of the code. 
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HIGH SPEED 
SLITTER for 


RUBBER, FABRIC, PAPER, etc. 


Manufacturers of tires, belting, hose, brake 
linings, and mechanical rubber goods, can 
make profitable use of CAMACHINE 6, 
Model 20. ‘This machine is adaptable to 
practically any requirements calling for the 
slitting of strips of fabric and paper, coated 
fabrics of all kinds, and rubber composi- 
tions, either cured or semi-cured. The list 
would include practically all kinds of strip 
material used in the lines of manufacture 
allied with the rubber industry. 


Friction coated materials are usually de- 
livered to this machine in mill rolls having 
a liner or separator cloth interleaved with 
the material. This liner cloth may be re- 
wound into rolls as it is removed from the 
material which is to be slit. A new liner 
or separator cloth may be introduced into 
the rewound rolls at the same time. 


Write for interesting illustrated literature. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR ST. BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 






































CRUDE RUBBER 
(Continued from page 54) 


scored in the last few weeks. Commis- 
sion and Wall Street houses were the 
prime factors; and once the decline 
started, stop-loss orders were uncov- 
ered, and those who had bought rubber 
for speculative account dumped their 
contracts on the market, depressing 
prices for about 1¢ a pound on 2 occa- 
sions. 

At the beginning of the week, in a 
record day’s trading of 22,110 long 
tons, prices continued the previous 
week’s advance. Profit taking started 
the ball rolling, and in a session in 
which 15,000 and 16,000 tons were 
traded, prices declined. On Thursday 
the record again was broken with 
trades of 22,830 long tons, followed by 
20,240 tons on Friday. Net losses for 
the week aggregated from 2.65¢ to 
3.20¢. 

September contracts closed at 7.10¢, 
compared with 10.30¢ the week before; 
October 7.50 against 10.50; December 
7.82 against 10.58; January 7.95 against 
10.80: March 8.15 against 10.80; and 
May 8.20 against 10.90. 

Market news was scarce during the 
week, the drop in prices resulting from 
the break in stock and grain prices. 
Speculative activity had resulted in 
over-bought conditions, with prices on 
the exchanges higher than warranted 
by the increase in business stability. It 
was a violent corrective measure with 
many accounts wiped out, but it was 
expected and welcomed. The Stock 
Exchange was forced to rule that trad- 
ing would start at noon next week to 
allow houses to catch up with their 
work, but the commodity exchanges 
made no change. 

While it would have taken an ex- 
tremely favorable report to stop the 
decline last week, it was softened some- 
what by restriction news. The Lon- 
don market was quite strong on news 
that the Dutch Colonial Minister, Dr. 
Colijn, and Dr. Woles, of the Colonial 
office, were headed for London to dis- 
cuss restriction with the experts of the 
British Government. 

A minority of traders thought that 
the rise in prices did not make restric- 
tion so urgent as it was, but with the 
fall in quotations the majority thought 
an announcement imminent. 

The May tire figures were about as 
expected, with shipments increasing 
41.8% over April, 1933, and 21.7% 
above May, 1932. Production was 
66.1% higher than April and 35.8% 
higher than May, 1932. Casings on 
hand were about the same as those on 
April 30, but 27.9% below those on 
May 31, 1932. The June figures, when 
consumption was at a record high, are 
expected to be more favorable. 

Automobile production advanced for 
the July 15 week, with production for 
the month now expected to reach 230- 





Book Reviews 


“Rubber and Automobiles.” By Colin 
Macbeth. With foreword by F. W. 
Lanchester. Issued by The Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Inc., 2, 3, and 
4 Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, 
England. May, 1933. Paper, 109 pages, 
514 by 8% inches. Charts, Index. 

This book is intended primarily for 
all those interested in the manufacture, 
supply, and use of rubber for automo- 
biles. It contains the following sepa- 
rate sections bound together in a loose- 
leaf cover to facilitate the inclusion 
of additional matter: tire development, 
rubber in suspension systems, rubber 
chassis parts attached to frame, rubber 
in power plant, rubber in transmission 
systems, rubber in braking systems, 
rubber in steering systems, rubber in 
coachwork, body constructions and 
seatings, rubber in electrical systems, 
rubber latex, rubber specifications and 
standards. 

Rubber as a major item in the sus- 
pension system is a novelty to the 
average motorist. The book, however, 
shows a number of directions in which 
this use of rubber is being developed. 
It is only necessary to consider rubber 
usage in tires and their vastly increased 
efficiency to realize the benefits likely 
to accrue to the motorist when satis- 
factory ways of using rubber on the 
suspension systems have been proved 
and adopted. 





000 units. This would be 97% above 
July, 1932, production, and within 8% 
of last month’s figures. Sales are still 
good, with no decided change reported. 
The index of production of The New York 
Times, adjusted for seasonal fluctua- 
tions, stood at 63.4 for the July 15 
week, against 53.8 the week before and 
32.4 in the same 1932 week. 

In the Outside Market prices lost 
the gains made last week and were 
back at about the level prevailing on 
July 8. Medium-sized Akron factories 
were buyers on the decline, but only 
one or 2 traders reported any large 
amount of sales. 

July ribbed smoked sheets sold at 
754¢, compared with 9¢ the week be- 
fore; August-September 754 against 
1%; October-December 7% against 
914; January-March 8% against 934; 
and April-June 8% against 10¢. 

Advice from Amsterdam, reporting 
that an important announcement re- 
lating to restriction would be made in 
the near future, created on July 25 
great activity on the Exchange. The 
market continued strong during the 
day, closing with 90 to 100 points 
higher than Saturday’s close. Local 
sales were 10,470 tons. While specula- 
tive interest predominated, dealer and 
factory buying was in evidence. Spot 
ribbed smoked sheets were sold at 
Sic¢. 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 
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New Publications 


“The Morris Improved Trimming 
Machine for Mechanical Rubber 
Goods.” T. W. Morris, 6312 Winthrop 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. This booklet will 
acquaint those interested with the lat- 
est improvements made in this well- 
known trimmer for all sizes and styles 
of molded rubber goods in round or 
circular form. The machine will trim 
the smallest sizes 5 inches inside di- 
ameter, and also on the outside posi- 
tion, up to 6 inches outside diameter, 
trimming inside and outside in one 
operation. 

“Something about Spheron.” God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. This well- 
printed and illustrated brochure de- 
scribes in detail the superior qualities 
of Spheron dense, dustless black. 

“Robertson Reminders.” John Rob- 
ertson Co., Inc., 121-35 Water St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 2 of this series 
of booklets features the laboratories of 
the company and its lead cable encas- 
ing machinery, lead trap and bend ex- 
trusion press, 100-ton hydraulic bonding 
or splicing press, and high pressure 
hydraulic pumps. 

“Schrader Tire Valves, Tire Gages.” 
Vol. 6. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This catalog issue covers 
the complete line of Schrader tire valve 
and gage products, with parts num- 
bered, illustrated, and dimensioned. 
Also included are valve applying ma- 
chines, service tools, heater equipment, 
water bottle fittings, ferrule contracting 
machines for valves and hose couplings. 
Supplemental to this catalog are 2 
charts: for Schrader Valve Practice and 
for Schrader Convertible Valve Prac- 
tice. 





Injuries Fatal to Mill Man 


An employe working on a mill had 
both arms crushed when they were 
caught in the rolls, and, as a result, 
he died several hours later. There is 
perhaps nothing more gruesome than 
such an accident. Those of us that are 
interested in the prevention of acci- 
dents are probably familiar with the 
poem which tells of a community that, 
instead of installing a guard-rail to 
prevent persons from falling from the 
top of a cliff, kept an ambulance in the 
valley below to carry away the dead 
and injured. Why not check up today 
on the following questions: 

Are your mill line safeties tested 
daily? Are your men instructed never 
to reach into the mill to recover their 
knife or shove down a piece of stock? 
Are your men drilled on proper use of 
emergency tools? Are you allowing 
only one operator to work on a mill 
line? Are your men allowed to cut off 
stock with one arm crossed over the 
other?—Rubber Section, National Safety 
Council. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 





CHEMIST, B.SC., AGE 37, MARRIED, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in alkalis, heavy chemicals, organic accelerators and analyses, rubber and 
rubber reclaiming, etc. Desires permanent position in rubber or allied 
industry. Address Box No. 243, care of Inp1A RuBBER Wor.p. 

SUPERINTENDENT: WITH 27 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN ALL 
mechanical lines, auto accessories, tapes, etc. Excellent record and refer- 
ences. Address Box No. 252, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLD. 

MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN CALENDER AND MILL 
room, also compounding. Capable of taking charge of calender room and 
mills. Can give exceilent reference. Address Box No. 253, care of 
InpIA RuBBER WORLD. 

CHEMIST, B.SC., LABORATORY AND PLANT EXPERIENCE IN 
compounding, processing, and process control. Wide experience in indus- 
trial and analytical chemistry. Address Box No. 248, care of INp1a Rus- 
BER WORLD. 


FACTORY MANAGER DESIRES NEW CONNEC- 
tion. 30 years’ practical experience in the manufacture of 
tires and tubes, conveyer and transmission belting, air, steam, 
water and suction hose, braided hose and fire hose, valves 
and packing, rubber covered rolls, molded and general me- 
chanical rubber goods. Well versed in mills, calenders, and 
tubing machines. Expert compounder and can handle men. 
Can control costs and control uniformity of product at all 
times. Address Box No. 250, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 














ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN: EX- 
perienced in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and 
presses. Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. 
Address Box No. 247, care of Inp1A RusBer Wor-p. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPERIN TENDENT: AT 
present employed with one of the major companies, desires to connect 
with small progressive company. Complete knowledge of entire mechan- 
ical line, also flooring, soles and heels, paper mill press rolls, hard rubber, 
and sundries. Excellent trainer of men. Willing to go abroad. Address 
Box No. 244, care of INvia RuBBER Wor vp. 











SITUATIONS OPEN 


TECHNICAL GRADUATE, EXPERIENCED IN IN- 
dustrial and garden hose, wrapped and lead press or molded 
process. Give age, education, experience, dates, and salaries. 
Address Box No. 245, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


EX PERIENC ED SALESMEN WITH GOOD “CONNEC. 


and other territories. The 








WANTED: 
tions on rubber surface clothing for Chicago 
Fine Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 


LATEX SALESMAN: WELL FIN ANC ED COMP. ANY NOW B: BEING 
formed requires services of young man to sell compounded latex solutions. 
Preference given to man who has had previous experience in this line. A 
man with a following which will produce immediate results is essential 
to qualify. No patent situation is involved in the sale of these solutions. 

Address Box No. 249, care of INpIA RuspspER WorLp. 








BROCKTON 


103 BELMONT STREET 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES 


= TOOL (: COMPANY 
QUALITY HEEL MOULDS| 


—MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 








BROCKTON, MASS. 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
PUMPS, VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, 
MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
CABLE ADDRESS “URME” 

















REVERTEK 


(Highly Concentrated [About 75%] Rubber Latex) 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA: 


Revertex Corp. of America 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
SCIENTISTS AVAILABLE 


Fifteen men experienced in research, test- 
ing, and other work on rubber have been 
separated from the staff of the Bureau of 
Standards on account of drastic curtailment 
of funds resulting from the Government’s 
economy program, and are now seeking 
employment. 


Each of these men has had experience in 
one or more of the following fields: 


Testing Safety engineering 
Microscopy Compounding 
Organic chemistry Photoelasticity 
Mathematical physics X-ray 


Thermal conductivity 
Cable development 


Trade standards 
Specifications 


Inquiries will be referred 
to the men best qualified. 





Address Box No. 242, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


(Advertisements continued on page 67) 
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Tire 


Production Statisties 























India Rubber World 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 





























: sie , : a The inquiries that follow have already been 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types Solid and Cushion Tires answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
2 ae a oa a eee only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
In Produc ; Total 193 1 cashes 38,815 136,2 261 167,295 cause-of the possibility that additional informa. 
ventory tion Shipments 1932 ...... 23,830 97,089 108,581 tion may be furnished by those who read them. 
1931 6,219,776 38,992,220 40,048,552 1933 The Editor is therefore glad to have those inter- 
1932 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 Jan. ..... ° 21,956 5,536 6,868 ested communicate with him. 
i Seesb eee ,829 7 ,92( f =e 
193 — sedes 61795 ease No. Inquiry 
e6.: casaee 5,789,476 1,806,277 2,077,268 Sage he die te 7,149 7,766 1594 Manufacturer of Emuwax. 
Feb. 5,901,557 1,871,498 1,833,970 Maw ...... 9.229 9,256 1595 Manufacturer of Triethanolamine. 
Mar 5,831,981 1,630,319 1,673,502 : ‘ 1596 Manufacturer of gutta percha tissue. 
ar 5.418.979 ) 498.795 ) 923 154 eee) nd Rubber Con- 1597 Manufacturer of gas main bags. 
M. 5,40 13 4 4/1 514 33 4,144,13 sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 1598 Manufacturer of Duralon. 
‘ 5,408,132 151,43 ,144,138 ~ 4 
sa Solid and Cushion Tires Hilo sp 1599 Manufacturer of wrapping bands. 
Inner Tubes—-All Types pac AS om ee aie sinie? 1600 Manufacturer of latex household gloves. 
a we é — —— — 160f Manufacturer of oilproof tubing. 
San whale as 6,337,57( 38,666,376 40,017,175 e eee . or 
toe 57300851 29513 46. 30'32u'sae¢ 1931+. 151,143,715 456,615,428 16,941,750,000 : c 
oe ‘ eee 1932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,698,340,000 World Rubber Shipments— 
ie — - = 1933 y 
95 29 1 7 557 > )s a zo LE , sie t 
= a || eee poopie ae 7,899,233 27,368,276 —_1,110,564,000 Net Exports 
Feb. 5,085,321 1,778,818 1,681,853 2, 79 7 261927 Q7¢ " 
Ageing pea ps FeD..... 7,263,337 25,123,700 979,608,000 L T 193 
a cc “aaa aoae Mar 6,364,276 21,508,416 —1,186,122,000 ong Tons—1933 
Apr ,951,39% 2,282,298 2,440,555 = Apr 10,460,327 35,169,724 1,267,392,000 ,,.. : 
M: 5,105,389 760,121 3,570,700 Mi 16,778,354 58,202,264 1:427,958/009 ——- British Malaya Mar. Apr May 
fay ay R “ 1, “ : Gross exports 42,059 36,752 42,902 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., figures representing approximately 80% of the industry Imports ........ 7,964 7,758 13,664 
with the « eft H f é nsumpt = ie aaa ee ee 
. si ais ie Net ieeweuees 34,095 28,994 29,238 
Go) (CN eee as 4,905 4,582 4,643 
India and Burma .. 389 272 Oe 
DRTOWAK. 60:500042 571 624 1,091 
. . . . e © British N. Borneo.. *400 *400 *400 
Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Ine. ¢)° 0°": 304 235 359 
Java and Madura. 5,092 5,226 6,782 
6 Mos., 1933 6 Mos., 1932 6 Mos., 1933 6 Mos., 1932 Sumatra E. Coast. . 6,466 5,969 7,298 
- —_ —_—__— os —- —_  ———--— . Other N. E. Indies. 6,900 7,934 5,728 
Rim Siz No. % No. % No. % No. % French Indo-China. 1,047 *1,053 *1,436 
Motorcycl Rint tase (Conhaued) Amazon Valley 995 556 $5% 
eae , 0.0 649 00 : - ca as . Other America ais arr eas 
4% 7 Gs me ey MAE cchectsson: *100 *100 
lnc > - 
30x32 2,157 4,678 0.1 eee eo 61,264 ee 
2,118 ‘S| Secor S J = 
Drop Ce 201 0.0 558 .0 “Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, 
1ox3.62F 4... <0 0.0 12° 00 Asse 
x3 . l 401 0.2 1] 0.0 358 ).0 
7x3.25E 17.0 127,100 3.2 ae . 
137x302] 210 313513 7.8 er ie British Malaya 
) 3,015 
7x4 I 2.339 38 8.945 2 iit 9 ° 
: > 19] ; 332 ; 5 1.4 3,208 0.1 2,704 0.1 a official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
18x2.15B m1 2 ( 0.2 147 Q.0 248 0.0 in Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
18x3.00D y: 3 104 1 22 Chi curing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
18x3.25] 24? ) 4.2 601,088 13.3 14.4 the following figures for June, 1933: 

: 697 0.0 “1.7 38,697 3 2: ; : ’ 
8x3.02F at ; 1.7 - Oxe Pt 1 Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from, Singa- 
8x4.0( : ate ‘ l Hid Deon ao 07 pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 

2 2'959 1 0.1 2870 0.1 0.1 June, 1933 
i 16.632 4 1.2 202 ~=~+0.0 0.0 — ~ - a 
I ee 0.¢ 197 0.0 0.0 Latex 
: rome: OME, | dh eee Sheet Concentrated 
Ix3.251 22 601 00 249 «00 and Crepe Latex and 
z eae 4.331 0.1 3,087 0.1 ae Rubber Revertex 
Semi Drop Bas 1051 0.0 3705 0.1 lo Tons Tons 
WRREE acces saunee ),981 0.2 United Kingdom ..... 4,385 151 
19x3.00D 10,468 3 2.294 0.0 1.512 0.0 United States Ss 24,682 161 
yr sgn’ ‘ Continent of E rope. ‘ 7,989 256 
Flat Bas 4,282 0.1 3,926 0.1 B I 1071 40 
a g 24¢ 0.2 10,633 0.2 13,958 0.4 pi 1 possessions : 377 47 
pling ere — > a APAMTL ew ccc eeecreveeses o,9/ 
U7xX472 «.- 0 eee wees 8,636 0.2 4,802 0.1 3,817 O41 Other countries 251 1 
17x5 4.913 l 2.727 0.1 20 0.0 320 0.0 Re iy See 
18x3 1,193 0.0 Potaisneg ne ce tts 40,755 5 
1884 10144 03 35,499 0.8 12.714 otal) 5. .26: 755 656 
as ask 4 ~~ “y4 er Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
19x2.75 6,150 0.2 16x4:00D  ...5- 446,625 9.9 95 —— 
( 345 0.0 16x4.50D ...... 62,989 1.4 28,874 Dr Wet 
oe 10,064 0.3 16x5.00B ...... 684 0.0 99¢ : Rubber Rubber 
1,910 0 93 0.1 16x5 2 187 0.0 2495 From ons Tons 
841 0 0.1 16x6.00E ...... 548 0.0 163 CRUISER as oleh s Gis 'p 6013) 5 <:+ ethselb ets 544 5,536 
7,008 0.2 U.6 |) rs paps AS ees PPUVCR ABORTED sa os ss 0's 6 eos 699 6,914 
677 0.0 0.3 a 5: Java aud other Dutch islands. . 176 32 
D Ase ct ° 4 oped 
1,114 0.0 0.1 aie a as 3.469 ae) See ee ROT EERE RUPE CEE 1,103 46 
694 0.0 28x8.00 ....... 1.265 0 be BEEN Bornes is icvcccsccess 200 38 
41 0.0 0.2 See arg ie a oor 0.0 ns BGINRA noms iat ed tule s 460s 243 25 
ies 0.0 36x6.00. «.<2-.:- 740 0.0 eae mee 349 383 
l, 0.0 0.0 Airplane French Indo-China 253 65 
1,56¢ 0.0 0.2 ee eee ) ape Man eo ay Other countries ........ 27 5 
11 0 0.1 - - - - a 
349 0.1 Poms. 5ci4<5 4,505,425 4,088,208 Se ES a ee ae ae eee 3,494 13,044 
° . 
Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 
India — gua East Indies-—\ : 
Borneo Ceylon and Burma Malaya. Ja Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
26 Companies) (102 Companies) (21 Companies) (338 Companies) (60 Co Atte at ies) (60 Companie °s) (SC omp anies) (615 Companies) 
= RA pt MCE TS ALOE Ae PD ENE a ee pee Se ee EEE REL ES ol 
Long Long Long Long Long Long pom Long 
1933 Tons Index Tons Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons [Index Tons Index Tons _ Index 
fy ee eee ee ey - 360 73.6 1,124 120 21.4 2,450 100.1 2,556 o7.3 3,637 95.2 124 68.5 20,571 92.0 
February 323 66.1 905 46 8.2 11,613 95.4 2,705 102.9 4,207 104.3 54 29.8 19,851 88.8 
March 315 64.4 994 126 22.4 10,498 84.4 2,761 105.1 4,143 102.8 93 51.4 18,930 84.6 
April 302 61.8 1,246 136 24.2 10,520 84.6 2,863 109.0 3,823 94.8 121 66.9 19,011 85.0 
May 328 67.1 895 117 20.8 11,863 95.4 3,020 115.0 4,134 102.5 131 72.4 20,488 91.6 
5 months ending May 
ee 1,628 5,164 545 56,944 13,903 . 20,144 mes 523 98,851 ; 
ee 1,648 5,409 90 62,320 oo» 13,980 21,224 é 809 105,580 
Nott Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929=100. Issued June 27, 1933, by the Commercial Research Depart- 
ment, The Rubber Growers’ ssociation, Inc., London, England. 
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ERNEST JACOBY 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
























_ RUBBER LATEX| 
if : : : Pe In Stock for Immediate Delivery 
E_ HEVEATEX CORPORATION: 
gas (8 GOODY EAR: AVE.» «cs 
MELROSE,MASS: .._ / 





























Classified Advertisements 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~ FOR RENT REASONABLE: SMALL. FACTORY IN THE SOUTH 
suitable for manufacturing rubber merchandise. Has mill, calender, and 
vulcanizer installed. Owner may be interested in helping finance a good 
live selling number. Address Box No. 246, care of Inpra Ruprer Wortp. 




















MANUFACTURER LOCATED NEAR NEW YORK WILL CON- 
sider to purch ase outright or will finance and join in manufacturing and 
selling rubber specialties. Only rubber articles that are novel and that may 
have a potential market will be considered. Address Box No. 254, care 
of InmiA Rupper Wor -p. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





“FOR SALE: ONE 18 BY 54” BIRMINGHAM 4- ROL L CALENDER; 
one unused 18 by 30” heavy duty FARREL MILL, chain drive; cor nplete 
line of W. & P. Mixers, Vacuum Shelf Driers, Calenders, Mills, Colloid 
Mills, Pebble Mills, Dough Mixers, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, etc. Rebuilt, 
guaranteed. What machinery have you for sale? CONSOL IDATED PROD- 
UCTS 3 CO., INC., 13- 16 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: ONE NO. 3 BANBURY MIXER. ADDRESS BOX 
No. 251, care of InpIA RUBBER Worto. 





Genasco Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting supervision 
of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform quality. 
Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
Maurer, N. J. and Madison, IIl. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louis 








INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











“HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
x. Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, ete. 
“ —For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


= 336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





UNION TALC COMPANY 


PURE WHITE TALC 


147 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 




















- Morris Trimming Machines | 


are used by the leading rubber manufacturers of 
the world. 
T. W. MORRIS 
6312 Winthrop Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MECHANICAL | 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS | 
We Solicit Your Inquiries | 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY | 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








ummm 














Druggists’ Sundries—Surgical Rubber Goods 
Elastic Bands—Tubing—Bladders 
Rubber Footwear—Rubber Roll Covering 
Hand Made and Molded Specialties 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY 


Main Street Andover, Mass., U. S. A. 

















BALATA GOLF BALL COVERS | 
And Sheet Stock | 


Manufactured from a fine grade of Balata—Properly com- 
pounded and deresinated. We guarantee satisfaction to all 
buyers. 


GOULD GOLF BALL CO., Inc., Wakefield, Mass. | 














BAIRD 


RUBBER&TRADING CO., inc. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


AND 


LIQUID LATEX 


80 Broad Street New York 














United States Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Four Months Ended 














April, 1933 April, 1933 

UN MANUFACTURED—/'rce Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber .ccceccccccses 45,337,759 $1, > 136 225,344,820 $6,926,707 
Remene A000 «0.00000560002 - 1,778,323 80,749 5,689,894 283,417 
Jelutong or pontianak ..... ° "471,137 26,856 3,126,915 175,875 
DEE ss2620asedeeneedees ° 15,766 2,054 218,856 24,755 
Chatte PETCRA oc cccccosccsce 122,194 6,174 290,556 19,278 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed.. 334,685 1,831 1,060,836 6.446 

PR shana snebe cess 48,059,864 $1,408,800 235,731,877 $7,436,478 

Chitie, orate .ccccescs Free 436,612 $91,861 1,680,461 $442,943 

ManvuracturEep—Dutiable 
Rubber soled footwear with 

SODTIC UPPCTE 2.000004 pairs 60,141 $14,106 3,422,613 $494,383 
DE GEED stccscocecnonsen s00008 re 133,642 
Druggists’ meer. ©: € & »sacves LO ae ee 20,730 
Comps, hard rubber. .number 218,842 7,045 1,746,724 50,760Y 
CE BS nacusensae number 186,464 37,116 368,924 74,78/ 
Tennis and other rubber 

DD: Gisiuaswaneia number 178,883 9,287 1,049,607 40,796 
PE Siok ccvcskaeeen numvuer 522 3,233 16,983 79,202 
Other rubber manufactures. ...... tO ee ee 130,1y4 

BORIS: i caenkesecesees. | | -#a6e05 + hte] eae $1,024,550 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 











Crude rubber ..ccccercccece 1,788,425 $70,111 10,486,304 $373,370 
Balata 19,000 3,060 73,405 12,133 
GOUREES vcccnacmecevessecss i caovcs $ ceseve 3.400 408 
Gutta percha, rubber suvsti- 
tutes, and scrap ......... 10 7 7,259 1,116 
Rubber manutactures ...... se eens 425 het ene 3,149 
Pe eke sneaks, OO eebonb Breen. § . aédsaas $390,146 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
BaRWAdl ic sacaseceesoesae 370,190 $12,232 1,849,238 $65,671 
SER E cae seb ea ewer es 4,960,321 59,081 14,815,873 198,384 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
sq. yd. 46,638 20,088 179,712 76,201 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting.sqg. yd. 63,858 20,968 183,026 63,075 
Footwear 
Dn cs phachone sku pairs 3,235 6,818 15,344 31,115 
SHOES ccccccccccceses paws 18,557 6,815 39,009 16,539 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
MEMES? ocx esunsenes pairs 24,079 14,416 92,326 54,705 
BORED cc ccancecewas doz. pairs 1,121 2,457 3,671 8,125 
Heels .ncccccvescs doz. pairs 35,231 17,804 102;86 3 55,420 
Water bottles and fountain 
SYTINQES 2.220000 number 9,27 3,232 55,411 19,153 
GHOVES nccccsecves doz. pairs 7,244 13,689 21,549 42,058 
Other druggists’ sundries... ...... OLY ) ere 94,468 
PRONE. oc<eveesacieen gross 7,781 7,114 58,944 52,970 
Toys and balls......ccesese = escees ee inag¢ese 6,779 
Bathing caps .......-.. doz. 11,440 18,311 28,691 45,754 
DE cckkcucnsuss «ose e0mes 24,888 6,459 81,389 22,129 
Erasers ...ccccccssscssscce 22,727 12,803 82,589 45,6/6 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods ......... 91,683 7,743 289,531 27,651 
Other GOOdS .ccccssccsece = sevces |. a ar 30 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 12,504 190,490 40,804 631,998 
Other automobile casings, 
number 56,271 378,766 241,982 1,633,275 
Tubes, auto ...... number 42,882 46,788 160,138 161,133 
Other casings and tubes, 
numover 3,248 5,207 7,484 15,295 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number 591 14,416 2,113 54,333 
Other solid tires .......-. 98,004 10,478 325,121 35,377 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
ey Te ee re eee eT a Oe 08,015 
Rubber and friction tape.... 37,582 7,425 166,975 35,007 
NE Kon Obese pe reese 121,682 53,323 527,574 229,515 
ie .  ebe cen debbe dee eae 221,048 56,595 809,930 201,32 
SE nes Caakkes ehessnn 77,279 28,344 314,259 116,133 
TED. shaxsacwactesace oo 67,290 39,199 469,658 247,401 
Other rubber manufactures..  ...... DODD: = =—is ow HSS 252,351 
Dabo Lee utr ised. © Geekee S1089068 5. as: $4,692,032 





Low and High New York Spot Prices 


PLANTATIONS 
Thin latex crepe 
Smoked sheet, 


Paras 


U priv er fine 


*Figured to 


All Prices in Cents per Pound 





July 
1933* 1932 
iuebawdnesekans 734/10% 36/4 
OS eee er 642/ 9% 2564/3 is 
re ee pe Ee een 814/10% 242/5%4 
July 25, 1933. 


1931 
61%4/7% 
534/6% 


814/834 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Goods Production Statisties 


TiRES AND TuBES 
Pneumatic casings 


22S eee eines dee Sarees yey thousands 
SSHIRMMENIEG, MOIR os cin essa suncnatandane thousands 
MP PMERWNL «Soin ad appa eos pois 9 issn wisn Si thousands 
SHOCKS, ONG WE WON. 605.600 concn sseaen thousands 
Solid and cushion tires 
ERDUEEOD cA ok cuss snes asecs sues tes sune thousands 
MIMIENIE, AOLA) a5 5 ssa cusateaess cee thousands 
A PREMMRE <in fio trie 6) 15 509.8 4 0G Sas ee thousands 
BLOCKS, Gnd OF MONth 268.055.0058 55-s 000 thousands 
Inner tubes 
RR ePAIRCINIE cok bias ive nih ss 4s ge caine wie thousands 
PAB ENEES OUR Tales sea soiein ss e'e x oem thousands 
Ss SSS os ee ena thousands 
DOOOKS, end OE MOR 66.60.25 ee sccweee thousands 
Raw material consumed 
me ey ee thous. of Ibs. 
MISCELLANEOUS Propucts 
Rubber bands, shipments.............. thous. of lbs. 
Rubber clothing, calendered 
SOREN, Mi ais asssis'o jones no. of coats and sundries 
SOOO: Bi vcss cca cane no. of coats and sundries 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total.thous. of yds. 
AG MED oS oo ones cance ees thous.of yds. 
Raincoat fabrics | bata SaaS ane aekae thous. of yds. 





thous. of sq. ft. 


Rubber and canvas footwear 








PEDUUEUOR: MOEA Bcc es ssvccee eksm thous. of pairs 
US a a pare ree treme nam rea: thous. of pairs 
MUMICIEMIOUL nas ess5o 59s sh bbNera ee thous. of pairs 

Shipments, total .. thous. of pairs 
OST ee thous. of pairs 
DVREEIRIIDOS. oi ss sna'sy acca aseunce thous. of pairs 

Shipments, domestic, total.......... thous. of pairs 
BENIN CSD Aaa epi e Fae haha ses uae thous. of pairs 

SU RIEOUROOE ce ws ya sedge wes eras ae thous. of pairs 

Stocks, total, end of month......... thous. of pairs 
PEED Ga cia'shd 5 ba edb 60's wee . thous. of pairs 
WADMEDOGL 5.a4iseoensaesiiees kane thous. of pairs 

Rubber heels 

PROOMIOR. Glcaauvsenatanasesse a ane thous. of pairs 

RMCRIR MOURN 6505 ne cee aan esied thous. of pairs 
MORRO Lia ie 61050 JG ib 6 9 04 wa es Da thous. of pairs 
OSE See eee thous. of pairs 
Shoe manufacturers ......... .... thous. of pairs 

Stocks, end of month... ...0.00000000 thous. of pairs 

Rubber soles 

PRIOR oases 6 as dseks aceeke thous. of pairs 

oe | ar eee thous. of pairs 
BAUR = iekiwaau seis ur asec eae thous. of pairs 
eT i a a a a re thous. of pairs 
Shoe manufacturers .........2.00. thous. of pairs 

SUMOER, Cd SE MOTE 6 6:6 sce sc oss oe ae thous. of pairs 

Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
MES Ghee ok as oe aakods a cwadel thous. of dollars 
MEM Acs asus sorskeuseaneuare thous. ot dollars 
BABE pac kksa aw snatch suns senna thous. of dollars 
[MUP css Sawa e a aeetokecetee thous. a! dollars 
Source: Survey of we nt Business, Bureau of 


Commerce, Washington, D. 
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my 
April 
2,499 
2,923 
2,874 
5,419 


8,037 
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Foreign & Domestic 


London Stocks, May, 1933 


Stocks, May 31 








ans teak” ae 1932-1931 

Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

PISTMBUOR icsas cass aves 3,992 2,909 41,944 56,040 86,608 

SPIRET BCANEE 6:6 s:0 50 sss 6 2 54 49 75 
LIVERPOOL 

PUMPER, velo sane cee ee Gew *3,700 *1,315° *56,540 59,926 53,641 

Total tons, London and 
RAVENDOD) osc scene 7,698 4,226 98,538 116,015 140,324 


*Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





Imports by Customs Districts 








May, 1933 
*Crude Rubber 





May, 1932 





*Crude Rubber 


Pounds Value Pounds 

Massachusetts ....... 6,951,675 $211,548 4,331,869 
NEED tir Sean's 5b mo soe. eee oC ae enine 2,128,051 
ke CS: 47,470,587 1,408,960 62,638,185 
Philadelphia ......... 1,030,127 28,650 489,558 
OS eens 2,162,097 52,128 966,324 
OS SS eee eee ee ee 1,702,088 
Los Atigeles ......-2<: 2,057,581 57,547 3,988,413 
pan Francisco ........ 112,000 2,550 423,447 
PR Gocksssdee-ses  Useesas § “seewee 11,200 
BRS Sec SEES xr a wie idm 103,697 4,588 24,484 
MIMD. Sods 5c sesewe Lehane époee 180,004 

a See ee pe 59,8 887, 764 $1,765,971 76,883,623 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 


Value 





"$2,826,363 
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A UNIFORM | 





IGING ... 


United Carbon Company’s Dixie and Kosmos Rubber Blacks are known to be 


reliable and unchanging. This means much to users who must maintain a uniform 


product indefinitely. Every step in their manufacture is intelligently controlled. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


New York, Empire State Bldg. - Chicago, 844 
Rush St. - Akron, 308 Akron Savings & Loan 
Bldg. - Boston, L. G. Whittemore, Inc. - 
Cleveland, F. W. Schill Co. - Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Minneapolis, Denver, Des Moines, 
Dallas, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. - 
Louisville, H. F. Topp - Pacific Coast, L. H. 
Butcher Company - Canada: Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winni- 
peg, Vancouver - Outside North America: Lon- 
don, Chance & Hunt, Ltd. - Manchester, Anchor 
Chemical Company, Ltd. 
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A Moll Automatic Mold 


NO W— that HANDLES ALL 


New Sizes 
of TIRES 


'Me As well as the 


Older Sizes still 


yey 


With this new mold you can handle the NEW rim 
sizes that are coming up for repairs in  ever- 
increasing numbers—and without extra equipment 
handle the OLDER sizes, too. 


This New Mold Brings You 
NEW BUSINESS 


It's only a question of ne unul ALL th res that come to you 
Ar f this NEW 






AUTOMATIC 
SELF-GENERATING 
QUICK-HEATING 











Will De nm tr C é 
BUSINESS SOW i 
The Moll Economy combination TWO illus- 
vers ct cures 4.75, 5200; 3:2), 
new 16-, 17- and 18-inch 


handling 4.40 and 4.50 











cost of any 
emperature in 
bm pe curing temperature con . Dependable 
al strong aluminum alloy bead plates and 
kly and cure perfectly. Uses very litde 
thout burn-outs. Safest mold built because 
hold over ten times normal working 

Low OPERATING cost; minimum 


—reaches cu 





interested 


Moll Economy Automatic 


Tube VWulcanizer 


Another MOLL 
Money-Maker 





LOW COST 
PLUS 
ECONOMY OF 
OPERATION 


Noted for its ruggedness and simplicity of construction. Practically 
unbreakable. Extra-heavy thermostat. Multiple-point contact breaker. 
Long life heating element. Uniformity of temperature. Low 
operating cost. Two of these units are far more efficient than a 
multiple clamp tube plate. Add more units as business grows. 
$18.75 complete. 


You POLL berauns » MAIL IT TODAY! 


MOLL MFG. CO., 3143 Osage St., Denver, Colorado. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete infonmation on Moll Economy 
Vulcanizing Equipment, especially the equipment I have marked with an 
“X’’ in the squares 

CO Equipment to cure tires size .............. is 6 te ie 
F] Moll Economy Tube Vulcanizer. 


PRG bins bn'a.0 6000p 0000000 n00es oc senecenevce’ ey ote ee ae 











British 


Tnstitution 
of the 


Rubber Industry 


A few of the Papers to be Published in Volume 9 
of the “I.R.I. Transactions.” 


“The Effect of Reclaim on the Manipulation of Rubber,’ 
G. Martin, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.I.R.1. 

“Production Planning, ” §. R. Glover. 

“Scientific Work and Intelligence Services,’’ Dr. J. R. 
Scott and T. R. Dawson, M.Sc., F.1.C., F.I.R.I. 

“Synthetic Resins and other Plastics from an Electrical 
Standpoint,’’ W. H. Nuttall, F.I.C. 

‘“‘Modern Compounding,”’ R. C. Davies, B.Se., F.I.R.I. 

“Coagulation of Latex and Latex Mixings for Industrial 
Purposes,’’ Dr. R. G. James. 

“Estate Practice and its Relation to Factory Require- 
ments,’’ F. B. Jones, B.Sc., F.I.R.I. 

“The Use of Automatic Control Devices in the Rubber 
Factory,’’ E. P. Smith, A.I.R.I. (Eng.) 

‘“‘Naphtha-laden Atmospheres and a Rapid Method for their 
Analytical Examination,’’ Dr. D. F. Twiss. 

“Rubber Compounding Ingredients; Their Whys and 
Wherefores,’’ J. R. MacF. Duncan, A.I.C. 

“The Chemist in Industry—Research, Realization and 
Reward,’’ Dr. J. DB. G. Harris. 

“The Stress-Strain Relationships of Vulcanized India- 
Rubber,’’ Dr..C. W. Shacklock. 

“The Determination of Free Sulphur by a Volumetric 
Method,’’ W. D. Guppy, M.Sc., A.I.C. 

‘Accelerators as an Aid to Quality,’’ Maldwyn Jones, 
B.Se., A.I.R.I. (Se.) 

“Oil A ort Rubber,’’ Dr. W. J. S. Naunton. 

“The Use of Rubber in Paint Vehicles,’’ Dr. H. P. Stevens 
and N. Heaton. 

“Developments in Tyre Building,’’ F. A. Nicholas. 

“Conveyor Belting,’’ R. Huxley. 

‘Rubber and its Application to the Gas Industry,’’ J, W. 
W. Dyer, M.Sc., A.I.C. 

“‘Constitution of Rubber,’ Professor H. Staudinger. 
‘Accelerators as an Aid to Production,’’ Arnold H. Smith. 

“Tyre & Wheel Equipment for Racing,’’ N. H. Freeman. 

“Latex Processes,’’ Dr. Paul Klein. 

‘“‘Air Wheels for Passenger Cars,’’ L. R. Mernagh, B.Sc., 
ok Eee 

‘Modern Compounding Practice,’’ Arnold H. Smith. 

“Cotton Fabrics for the Rubber Industry,’’ Fletcher we 
ee ¥.T.I., and W. H. Reece, B.Sc., A.I.C., A.I.R.I 
(Se.) 

““Piperidine Accelerators,’’ M. W. Philpott. 

“‘Solvents,’’ H. G. Shadwell, M. Se., A.1.¢ 

‘“‘Papers on —o% Developments in Accelerators, ” Mald- 
wyn Jones, B.Sc., A.I.R.I. (Se.), Arnold H. Smith and 
M. W. Philpott. 

“Progress in the Use of Latex in Rubber Manufacture ag 
Revealed by Patent Literature,’’ R. F. McKay, M.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 

“Tubing Machines and Extruding Problems,’’ H. Will- 
shaw. 

“Views on the Constitution of Rubber and their applica- 
bility to the Problem of the Vulcanization of Rubber,’’ 
Professor H. Staudinger. 

“Recent Developments in the Preparation of Rubber and 
Preserved Latex of nies Interest to the Manufac- 
turer,’’ G. Martin, B.Sc., 10. SRA. 


The above papers, together with discussions, appear 


only in the “I.R.I. Transactions,” the official journal 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 


PUBLISHED SIX TIMES A YEAR. 
Subscription $6.50, post free. 


TO MEMBERS of the RUBBER DIVISION of the 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY $4, post free. 


Free Specimen Copy will be sent on application to: 


W. F. V. Cox, Secretary, Institution of the 
Rubber Industry 
10, Charing Cross Road, London, England 
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The FUTURE hetongs to the 


PROGRESSIVE... 


To You... 
who are not afraid of new ideas. 


To You... 

who can scan the horizon for new developments in 
service and research that will improve your product and 
set it into the tempo of the young progressive markets 
of today. 


To You... 
who are approaching the future in this spirit we 


have important news. 

ZSBSs 8 
Our chemists and research engineers are ready after long 
months of study and experiment to offer to the rubber and 
allied industries important new discoveries in the use of LATEX, 
LOTOL and DISPERSITE that will open up broad, new markets. 


These new discoveries make possible new and profitable devel- 
opments in impregnating, sizing, coating, cementing and “fixing” 
fibrous materials. 

We have done the ground work. Now it is up to you to profit 


by it. At least, you should learn about these new developments 
for your own protection. 


The Naugatuck Chemical Company 


DISPERSIONS PROCESS, INC. 





i ne On a ee) ee 
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Modern Royle Tubing 
Machine No. 1 








HE new 2-inch silent worm 

drive tubing machine built with 
cooled pump _lubrication—inter- 
changeable motor base—double- 
end drive shaft—Timken roller 
thrust — variety of heads and 
screws. 


A fast, rugged producer of goods 
such as surgical tubing, pencil tips, 
covered wire. Output — “Faster 
than we can take it away”’ — say 
users. 


Obsolete machinery is a drag on 
production, a drain on_ profits. 
Equip now with modern Royle 
tubing and straining machines. A 
wide choice of types and sizes. 

















KAUTSCHUK 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
of the 


Deutsche Kautschuk— 
Gesellschaft 


(Scientific Association of All Chemists and Engineers 
employed in the Rubber Industry) 


The first issue appeared in August, 1925. The 
important position of this journal to the whole 
Rubber Industry and Science will be seen by 
the following short summary selection of the 
articles published—from this time: 


F. Kirchhof: Zur Refraktometrie der Kautschuk—und 
Guttapercha—Kohlenwasserstoffe. (Refractometry of 
the Rubber and Gutta-Percha Hydrocarbons.) 


R. Weise: Die elastischen Konstanten des Kautschuks 
bei grossen Spannungen. (The Elasticity Con- 
stants of Rubber under high Tensions.) 


J. Talalay: Die Vulkanisation des Gummischuhwerks. 
(Vulcanization of Rubber Footwear.) 


. Pummerer: Zur Kenntnis des Kautschuks und seiner 
Fraktionen. (Rubber and its Fractions.) 


. Staudinger: Uber Isopren und Kautschuk. (Isoprene 
and Rubber.) 


. A. Hauser: Friboskin (Beitrag zur direkten Latex- 
Verarbeitung). (A Contribution to the Direct-Ap- 
plication of Rubber Latex.) 

. Hock und H. J. Mueller: Anwendungen der Photo- 
metrie in der Kautschuk-Technik. (The Applica- 
tions of Photometry in the Rubber Industry.) 

J. Behre: Uber Plastizitatsmessungen in der Gummi- 
Industrie. (Plasticity Measurements in the Rubber 
Industry.) 

E. Wurm: Atmosphiarische Einfliisse auf gummierte 
Stoffe. (Atmospherical Influences on Rubberized 
Fabrics. ) 

D. Frohlich: Konfektion des Riesenluftreifens. (Manu- 
facture of Giant Pneumatics.) 

R. Heppner: Leichtmetall als Baustoff in der Gummi- 

waren-Industrie. (Light Metals as Construction 

Materials in the Rubber Industry.) 


mM om 


- 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATE: MARKS 28 
postfree. 


Specimen copies by the publishers: 
VERLAG 


UNION DEUTSCHE 
VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT 


Zweigniederlassung Berlin 
Krausenstrasse 35-36, 
Berlin S. W. 19, 
GERMANY 
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@ In manufacturing white and tinted rubber stocks, it is 
generally conceded that Titanox-C contributes to improved 
elasticity in the finished stock. ‘ 

This improved elasticity is due to lower pigmentation 
which makes possible a nearer approach to pure gum stock. 
Due to the high tinting strength and low specific gravity of 
Titanox-C, a smaller amount of pigment is needed to pro- 
duce the desired brightness. In some instances, by using 
Titanox-C pigment volume has been decreased as much as 
17% percent. Lower pigmentation also means worthwhile 
savings in production costs. 

Chemical stability and inertness are other characteris- 
tics of Titanox-C that tend to produce better looking stocks. 
Titanox-C won’t react with sulphur chloride or other chem- 
icals employed in curing or vulcanizing. Rubber goods pig- 
mented with Titanox-C are whiter. They are brighter in 
color and have greater sales appeal at no extra cost. 

Ask us to cooperate with you in adapting Titanox-C to 


your manufacturing process. Write for helpful information. 


rOR 


RUBBER STOCK ITA NOX 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base)...PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Lovis, 
Missouri; Pacific Coast Distributor: National Lead Company of 
California, 2240 Twenty-Fourth St., San Francisco, California; 
Canadian Distributor: Wilson, Paterson, Gifford., Ltd., 101 Murray 
Street, Montreal —132 St. Helen's Avenue, Terente, Ontarie 
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FARREL 


FARREL- BIRMINGHAM 
PNEUMATIC GUM STRIP PRESS 





This machine is designed to replace the hand cementing 
operation in applying gum strips to fabric, eliminating 
the use of cement or other adhesive. It has been used 
very successfully for applying gum reinforcement strips 
to fabric for hoot tops. 

The operating mediums are air at 70 Ibs. per square 
inch, 110-volt electric current, and steam for heating 
the two platens, all of which are generally available in 
the average rubber plant. 

The use of air provides a quick operating cycle, as 
well as a follow-up squeeze of variable duration at the 
end of the stroke, combining certain of the advantages 
of both mechanical and hydraulic presses. The length 
of dwell may be controlled automatically within a pre- 
determined time cycle or the control set for manual 
operation for longer dwell periods. The speed of the 
stroke may also be regulated by adjustment of the valves 
of the air cylinder. 

The number of cycles per minute, i.e., the speed of 
operation, depends upon the length of dwell, which 
varies with different materials and processes. 

\ loading tray reduces the time the press is idle be- 
tween cures by permitting unloading and _ re-loading 
while the press is in operation. 

Double push button control promotes safety by re- 
quiring both hands for operation. Both hands must be 
clear of the platens before the press can be closed. 

This press is of simple design and sturdy construction. 
It is fast, economical and safe, and will increase output 
of gum strip applications and reduce the labor cost of 
this operation. 


Full details will be sent on 
request, without obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY. ENC. 


234 North Cliff St.. Ansonia. Conn. 
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GOTTLOB’S 


“Technology 
of Rubber” 


A useful handbook which gives authentic 
information on the leading phases and proces- 
ses of rubber chemistry and manufacturing. 
Cloth, 350 pages, 7 by 9% inches. Illustrated. 


Indexed. 
Contents 
Chemistry of the Pure, Natural Rubber Hydro- 
carbon. 
Raw Rubber, Its Origin and Preparation. Rubber 
Latex. 


Washing and Drying Rubber in the Factory. 

Rubber Resins. The “Tackiness” of Rubber. 
Rubber Proteins. 

The Physical Properties of Raw Rubber. 

The Examination of Raw Rubber. By E. Kind- 
scher. 

Mixing. Filling Materials. 
Calender. 

The Nature and Chemistry of the Vulcanization 
Process, 

Vulcanization Accelerators. By Dr. Schmelkes of 
Hannover. 

The Properties of Vulcanized Rubber. 

The Aging of Rubber. 

The Chemical Analysis of Vulcanized Rubber. 
By E. Kindscher. 

The Mechanical Testing of Soft Rubber. By 
Alfred Schob. 

Vulcanization as a Technical Operation. 

Synthetic Rubber. 

Mechanical Rubber Goods with and _ without 
Textile Lining. By Edgar Herbst and Dr. 
Kurt Gottlob. 

Rubber Heels and Soles. By K. Miksch and Dr. K. 
Gottlob. 

Rubber Toys. By Dr. Dorogi of Budapest, Revised 
by Dr. Gottlob. 

Rubber Proofed Cloth. By K. Miksch, Revised 
and Enlarged by Dr. K. Gottlob. 

Vehicle Tires. By Edgar Herbst (Revised). 


Sheeting on the 


The Manufacture of Rubber Shoes. By Edgar 
Herbst. 

Ebonite Goods. By Ing. Ballog and Dr. Kurt 
Gottlob. 


Cut Sheet (Patent Rubber). 
vised by Dr. Gottlob. 
Seamless Rubber Articles. By Dr. K. Gottlob. 


$10.50 Postpaid 


ee ee ee MAIL TODAY-—~———————- 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $10.50. Please send me a copy of Gottlob’s “Technology 
of Rubber.” 


By E. Herbst, Re- 
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Note: Compared with XX Red 72, XX Red 4 gives a long 


range at which the modulus is at the optimum and shows less ten- 


dency to stiffen on aging. XX Red 72 shows a marked inclination 


to reversion. These data support the preference shown by many 


compounders for the “slow” curing type of oxide in high zinc 


stocks with Captax. An additional advantage of XX Red 4 is its 


“anti-scorch" properties. 


160 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORE 











The New Jersey Zinc Company 





“RATE OF CURE” TESTS 







¢ D, SMOKED SHEET 50 
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meunuees AFTER 14 DAYS GEER OVEN AGING 
O XX RED 4 (“SLOW” CURING ZINC OXIDE) 


CURE- MIN. AT 30 LBS (274°F ) —- 























ORIGINAL RESULTS 
oe AFTER 14 DAYS GEER OVEN AGING 
8 XX RED 72 (“FAST CURING ZINC OXIDE) 
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No. 19 of a series 


of charts showing a com- 
parison of “fast” and slow” 
curing zinc oxides with 
typical accelerators. 


The effect on 
MODULUS 
of “SLOW” 
(XX Red 4) 
and “FAST” 
(XX Red 72) 
CURING 
Zinc Oxides 
in a CAPTAX 
Stock 


i ee ' : 
fe ' 
New Jerse 





ZINC 
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TIRE MOLDS 


Fifteen years of specialized experience in the machining of tire 
molds enables us to supply your needs at minimum prices and 
in a minimum amount of time. This same experience enables 
us to produce work that is unfailingly accurate. You will find it 


to your advantage to consult us. 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 










































TO SELL 


©) -{e7-\, RO) Bal st) | Ola DA) 1D) 1 Or-VE 
OF RUBBER ANDALLIED INDUSTRIES IN FRANCE 
* 
ing over 200 manufacturers. 


DIRECTION 
S) . RU E DUPHOT. PARIS If Encyclopédie du ee ° des Industries qui s’y 
. attachen 


MONTHLY REVIEW va This Jarge size volume constitutes, a, new and interesting de 


who have divided the work in such a fashion that each treats the 


Advertise your products in the Revue Générale du Caout- 
chouc published by the French Syndicate of Rubber, group- 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION o1@) FRS question in which he has specialized. This well-authenticated 
dD a =d = LO) = A) 1 BO), No) ey -NE Le), | 


work with more than three hundred illustrations forms the most 
complete collection of all present knowledge on rubber in the 
French language. Per copy bound, $; per copy sewn in paper 
covers, $5. 
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Modern Rubber Mill Machinery 


Buy Mopern Macuines from concerns that have manufactured them for many years. We have built 
these machines for over forty years. 

Our Mopern Rotts are specially designed with light shell, made of high tensile strength material, with 
improved internal pipes and stuffing boxes. 

All these features are very important for quick heating and cooling today on account of the use 
of different compounds for quick cures—as these stocks will burn very quickly unless the rolls have 
the above mentioned features. 

Our Mopern Guipes have a number of improvements. 

Our Mopern Roti Boxes have a method for keeping the oil from running from the roll necks into 
the stock. 

Our Mopern GEaRING with light pitch, wide face, low ratio and high tensile strength material reduces 
vibration and increases efficiency. 

Our Mopern SaFety EQuipMENT—Our machines are fully equipped with safety stopping devices 


which stop the rolls in considerably less distance than the National, Labor Departments, and the 
Insurance Companies codes—reducing your liability insurance and increasing the efficiency of 


your operator. 


SWITCH IN SERIES WITH 
NO VOLTAGE RELEASE ON MOTOR 











AFETY SWITCH 
a 





20” and 22” x 60” Individual Motor-Driven Grinder or Mixer with Type R.N. Herringbone Gear Drive. 


We do not use a separate herringbone gear drive, as the gear drive is built in the 
machine. We wish to call your attention to the low speed Jack Shaft with high 
torque being at the lowest point in the bedplate, which overcomes vibration and 
increases efficiency. This shaft has three (3) ring oiling bearings, babbitted and 
of the Removable Sleeve Type. The Herringbone Gears are enclosed in a cast 
iron oil-tight case. At the end of the pinion shaft is one of our Hand Reset 
Brakes for safety. Safety gear guards for stuffing boxes, connecting gears, and 
master gear and pinion, are made of solid metal. 


Stopping Mechanism:—Stopping Mill in 10” Roll Travel 


WILLIAM R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
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‘you don’t spend so much 


oe and YOU MAKE MORE” 


with STOKES 
PLASTICS 








That’s the whole story except they are strong and durable and 
you can get them in many colors. 

YOU ARE INTERESTED); therefore write for plenty of facts 
that our engineers can give, based on 36 YEARS of experience. 





K FOR 
ae MOULDERS SINCE 1897 
MARK OF 
STOKES 
GENUINE 





HARD RUBBER 


in every 





an QUALITY 


Trenton N.J. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Canadian Plant, Welland, Ontario 


conceivable 
juorm. 





























LE CAOUTCHOUC & LA GUTTA-PERCHA 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the French Rubber Industry 








ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


PLASTIC MASSES, ARTIFICIAL SILK, ETC. 








Editorial G Commercial Offices—49, Rue des V inaigriers, PARIS (X). 








RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA, CRUDE, MANUFACTURED AND 
WIRES AND CABLES, VULCANIZED FIBRE, EBONITE,. TIRES, 


BELTING, ASBESTOS, WAXCLOTH, LINOLEUM, SURGICAL 
GOODS, INSULATING MATERIALS, CELLULOID, BAKELITE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY on the 15th. 29th YEAR. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 70 FRANCS. 
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What “from mine to consumer’ 
means to zinc oxide users 


“From mine to consumer” means 
an Anaconda product from crude 
zinc ore to the pure finished zinc 
oxide delivered at your plant. 

One organization mines the zinc 
ores, smelts and purifies the metal. 
The same organization produces 
zinc oxide from the refined metal, 
and delivers it according to your 
specifications. 

“From mine to consumer” means 


mass productionofthe basicraw ma- 
terials... means uniform zinc oxide. 

“From mine to consumer’ means 
the application of a large staff of 
chemists and metallurgists to the 
control and developmentof mining, 
electro-chemistry, metallurgy, and 
pigment processing, which means 
zinc oxide of wnexcelled quality. 

A trained staff of sales and tech- 
nical personnel is available for dis- 


cussion of your zinc oxide require- 
ments or problems. 

Anaconda Zinc Oxide Depart- 
ment of I.L.R. Co., General Sales 
Office: East Chicago, Ind. Plants at 
East Chicago, Ind.,and Akron, Ohio. 
District Sales Offices: Akron, 
Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York City. Carload shipmentsdirect 
from plants. L.C.L. shipments from 
warehouses in principal cities. 
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N. B. O. PACKING 
The Original Black Sheet is made from the best materials— 
scientifically compounded to meet the condition of high 
pressure service and to withstand the action of steam acids, 
ammonia, oils, etc. The reason for N. B. O. success may 
be told in one word—QUALITY. 


N. B. 0. PUMP VALVES 
Valves for hot and cold water—water where there is a 
gritty condition; also, a very soft high grade, Red Rubber 
Pump Valve for condenser service. 


N. B. 0. GASKETS 


Gaskets “special sizes and shapes,” can be furnished as 
quickly as standard sizes. All kinds of “Cut Washers,” 
“Cut Gaskets” and “Moulded Gaskets.” 


BELTING 
Transmission. For all general purposes—special belts for 
high speed, heavy belts for heavy duty — service. 


Conveyor Belts for handling coal, sand, gravel, crushed 
rock. Our Conveyor Belts are made of heavy duck and 
are covered with tough, long-life rubber. Elevator Belts in 
all sizes and plies up to and including 72” wide. 


STANDARDIZE 
with N. B. O. PRODUCTS 


HOSE 


Home Hose is entirely reliable. 
ments—not merely to meet them. 


Made to exceed require- 


Acid Garden 
Air Pneumatic Gasoline 
Air Drill Mill 
Creamery Sand Blast 
Chemical Steam 
Fire Suction 
Brewers’ Water 


The above are only a few types called for regularly by 
engineers who demand quality. Select HOME Hose—it 
meets every requirement. 


DIAPHRAGMS 
Diaphragms for Edson, Loud or Gould Pumps. High Pres- 
sure and Low Pressure Heater Regulator Diaphragms. 
SPECIAL ITEMS 


Special items can be supplied such as—“Moulded Pieces,” 
“Tubing” and “Rubber Bumpers.” Call upon Home for 
special or regular sizes. 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 


CHICAGO LONDON 


NEW YORK 

















A LEADER FOR MORE THAN FORTY-SEVEN YEARS 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


A trade journal for the Rubber, Gutta-Percha, Asbestos, 
and Celluloid Industries and Their Allied Trades. 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION FOR THE RUBBER GOODS TRADE 
Published Every Friday 





RM 24 Per Year 
RM 32 Per Year 


Subscription in Germany - - - 
Subscription in Other Countries - 





An excellent advertising medium for those wishing to 
establish trade connections in Germany. 


MAIN OFFICE 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


KRAUSENSTRASSE 35/36 BERLIN S. W. 19 
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Tell the Boss 
how it will save him money 


Checking roll temperatures with the 
Cambridge Surface Pyrometer permits 
working up to the limit without dan- 
ger of scorching. lis use therefore 
saves money by faster production and 
from loss ef reworking. This instru- 
ment is accurate and sturdy, is adapt- 
able for rolls. and moulds. You don't 
stop the mill to use it. Temperatures 
may be taken of moving surfaces. 


CAMBRIDGE 








3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
SURFACE PYROMETERS 
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Utility Crimper Type Flipper 


For 
Truck and Large Balloon Tires 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Registered Cable 
Address: 


UTILITY-MILWAU KEE 
Bentley’s Code 


Ohio Office: 

Walter Scheffler 

1515 Astor Ave. 
Akron, Ohio 

Phone: Jefferson 0118 

















This Pump gives Low Cost 
Hydraulic Pressure, 
. .day in, and 
day out.. 


Robertson Hydraulic 
Pressure Pumps are 
available for pressures 
from 2,000 Ibs. to 6,000 
ibs. per square inch,— 
and from 8 to 100 gal- 
fons per minute. 
All Shaft Bearings are 
Bronze Lined, except 
Pinion Shaft Bearings, 
ich are Timken 
Roller. Other features 
are Automatic Oiling; 
Non-rusting Plungers; 
Large capacity Safety 
Relief Valve; Herring- 






THE IMPROVED ROBERTSON HIGH 


PRESSURE HYDRAULIC PUMP 
Use ‘coupon’ below. 


“ROBERTSON? 


131 Water St. 





Brooklyn, N. 


John Robertson Co., Inc.—131 Water St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send Literature and Details regarding— 
() Lead Eneasing Presses (1 Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulators 


[] High Pressure Hydraulic Pumps (] Sheath Strippers 
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The Wellman Company 


Manufacturers of 


THE ANDERSON SOLE CUTTING 
and EMBOSSING MACHINE 





THE PATTEN SOLE 
CUTTING MACHINE 





FOR CUTTING SOLES AND TAPS FROM 
SHEET STOCK AT ANY BEVEL FROM 27° 
TO 90°. 

THESE MACHINES HAVE A CAPACITY 
MANY TIMES IN EXCESS OF HAND CUT. 
TING. MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST 
MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP BUT 
LITTLE ATTENTION IS NECESSARY TO 
KEEP THEM IN SERVICEABLE CONDI. 
TION. THE SOLES CUT ARE OF SUCH 
STANDARD BEVEL AS MAY BE DESIRED 
AND POSSESS A SMOOTH AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE EDGE ADDING MUCH TO THE AP. 
PEARANCE OF THE FINISHED SHOE. 


Wellman Company 


Engineers and Machinists 


MEDFORD, MASS. 
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EVERYONE IS TALKING ABOUT 


NIRA 


You may wonder what effect the National Industrial Recovery Act will have 
on your labor costs and sales prices—but one thing is certain. it places a 
premium on superior quality and aggressive merchandising. That is why 
more manufacturers are turning to VULTEX every month. 


We invite you to take advantage of our technical service, which has enabled 
many leading manufacturers in various industries to produce new or im- 


proved products at greater profit. All inquiries handled in confidence. 


VULTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Vulcanized Latex 


708 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 














U/C Cementing Equipment 


Tue Rotary CEMENTING MACHINE 
— MODEL RB, for cementing insoles, is 
motor-driven, floor type, with a capacity 
of 15,000 to 20,000 pairs of insoles daily. 


THE U/C Dousie CEMENTING MACHINE 
— Mopzr1 B, is especially designed for ce- 
menting both sides of rag fillers, juniors, 
etc. A floor machine, motor-driven, with 
a capacity of 12,000 to. 15,000 pairs daily. 


@The installation of these machines 
wil enable rubber shoe manufaéturers 
to handle efficiently their major cement- 
ing operations with appreciable savings 
im labor, cement, and floor space. 





Machines may be used as separate units, or 
in conjunction with a conveyor system 


GA Double Cementing 


Rotary Cementing Machine 
Machine — Model B 


Model RB 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Babar, MAINS... 66666660060 108 Court Jomnsen City, We ZY. v0...0000. 276 Main Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 221 North 13th 
Pe ee eee 93 Centre Bs RSs caivs ess ieasavenes 306 Broad MOGMENCETS AE, Be ossctavctecshe 130 1 
Chicago, Ill. ...... 500 South Franklin Milwaukee, Wis. ....922 North Fourth BR PA I, xéiccdccnesten 1423 Olive 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 407 East Eighth New Orleans, La. ......... 216 Chartres San Francisco, Calif. ....... 859 Mission 
Haverhill, Mass. ............ 145 Essex New York, NH. Y....... 110 Fifth Avenue Worcester, Mass. ........... 71 Mechanic 


























IvcO 
LACQUER 


Used Extensively and 
Satisfactorily for 








Finishing 
Rubber Products 


Manufactured by 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH CoO., INC. 


Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address inquiries to factory office—Rochester, Pa. 
for attention Technical Director 
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WESTERN 
RUBBER Co. 


Manufacturers of Rubber for the 
Industries 






We Supply 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods Manufacturers 
Electrical Goods Manufacturers 
Automotive Manufacturers 
Furniture Manufacturers 
Radio Manufacturers 
Railroads 


Let us figure on your specifications 


PUMP VALVES PACKINGS INSULATORS 
BUMPERS SPECIAL MOULDED GOODS GASKETS 


Faetory at Goshen, Indiana 


SALES OFFICES 








Goshen, Ind. 
Philadelphia 


Milwaukee Chicago 
New York Detroit 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 




















Colonial Quality Vitrified Porcelain 
Forms for Dipped Rubber 


The only Manufacturers of One- 
Piece Up-to-Date Closed End Forms 


We have the plant, equipment, knowledge and 
ability to meet your requirements, and fill your 
orders promptly. Mail in your sketch for sug- 
= and prices—regardless of quantity or 
ind. 


THE COLONIAL INSULATOR CO. 
973 Grant Street AKRON, OHIO 








**34 Years of Tested Service’’ 


Pennsylvania 
TIRES and TUBES _ 
“PRESSURE-PACKED” TENNIS BALLS 

BICYCLE TIRES 
PLAY BALLS 
RUBBER TOYS 

| MOLDED GOODS, ETC. 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1Nc. 
| General Offices and Factories! Jeannette, Pa. 


». Un the Pithsburgh Industrial Area) 
| cms , 
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ER” STEEL DRUMS 
rox LATEX 


THE UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 


» —Closure 


Shortly operating near 


the rubber centers of: 


RATED MALAY 
BATES 






TRINIDAD (B.W.I 


CABLE OR WRITE TO HEAD '® 


VAN LEER’S UNITED FAC 


ATLANTA BUILDING AMSTE 
CABLE ADDRESS: “VALEVEFA” AMSTERDAM 



























Are You Adequately Equipped To 
Manufacture the 14, 15, 16, and 17 Tires? 








As usual our AUTO- 
DRUMS have made 
good on these sizes. 
Just as they have proven 
on all other sizes, they 
are the most economi- 
cal, efficient drums on 
the market. Of course 
they are manufactured 
to handle truck tire 
sizes also. 


















Autodrum Collapsed 


Check up now, and if you are not 
adequately equipped with these size 
AUTODRUMS, mail your order 


at once. 
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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY 


BUYING EQUIPMENT NOW 


Let us show you how an_ investment 
in any of the following BR machines 
will save you money on labor and 
material and on lost production. 


Our list of producis include: 
Rubber Cement Stock Cut- 
ters, Rubber Stock Cutters, 
Rubber Band Cutters, Crude 
Stock Cutters, Jar Ring 
Cutters, Washer Cutters, 
Tread Cutters, Trimming 
and Wrapping Machines, 
Washer Stripping Machines, 


Rubber’ Roller Polishers, 
Rubber’ Roller Grinders, 
Packing Calenders, Brake 
Lining Calenders, Goodrich 
Roller Gauges, Goodrich 
Plastometers, Morehouse 
Abrasion Testing Machines, 
Goodyear Autographic Ten- 
sile Testers. 


Complete and detailed information 
will be gladly furnished on request. 





BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


175 Osborne Street 


Ohio and Western C. 0. KONRAD Michigan and RALPH H. NESMITH 
Pennsylvania 108 S. Balch St. Indiana 642 Beaubien St. 
Representative Akron, 0. Representative Detroit, Mich. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





33 Rector St. 
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New York City 

















ROCA & 
GUIX 








— Barcelona (Spain) 
—_! 
— 
—— R 
G 
Trade Mark 
Registered 


Electrical Installations 
for the 
Manufacture of all 
sorts of 
Rubber, Bakelite 
and Galalith Products. 





Electrically-Heated Hydraulic Press 


The only Firm in the World who can 
guarantee perfect success in electrical 
heating installations for the manu- 
facture of Rubber Heels, utilizing the 
waste from Motor Tires and Tubes 


Numerous References from Home and Abroad 


The installations made reach a_ production 
capacity of HALF A MILLION PAIRS DAILY 


WORKS AT:— 
Saint Martin— Gracta— 
Catalufia y Ali-Bey Torrijos, 42 y Cuidad Real, 41 
Phone: 52102 Barcelona Phone: 72162 Barcelona 











Fine Rubber Products 
produced economically 


JENKINS has extensive facilities for pro- 
ducing a high quality rubber part or prod- 
uct at an economical price. A staff of able 
engineers and chemists—exceptionally fine 
laboratory equipment—more than a half 
century of experience in making molded 
and extruded rubber—modern machines 
under the positive control of scientifically 
accurate instruments. These facilities work 
to your advantage when you turn the pro- 
duction of your rubber product over to 
Jenkins. Try Jenkins Rubber Division on 
your next specifications. 


JENKINS BROS. (RUBBER DIVISION) 80 White St., New York; 
510 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn.; 524 Atlantic Ave., Boston: 
133 No. Seventh St., Philadelphia; 646 Wash Bivd., Chicago. 


JENKINS 


Molded and Extruded Rubber 
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AN One of them may be just the star 


ALL-STAR to make your product shine 
GROUP OF 


RUBBER 
COLORS 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COM » INC., Rubber Chemicals Division, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PANY 


HAVE YOU A COPY OF THE DU PONT DISPERSED COLOR CHART (SECOND EDITION)? 
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Why Not 
More Clay? 


With the advancing cost of crude 
rubber, many compounders are turning 
again to the increased use of clay as 
the most economical reenforcing filler 
available. 


Aerfloted Suprex Clay is produced 
from a unique deposit in South Caro- 
lina and refined under rigid control— 
by actual compounding tests. Its 
peculiar toughening properties are 
evidenced by the fact that it is shipped 
in volume to rubber manufacturers all 
over the World—as far as South 
Africa, and even to England, where 
ordinary China Clay is produced in 
abundance. 


If you have not yet tried Suprex Clay, 
you are missing one of the greatest 
values obtainable in the field of rubber 
pigments. 











J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 














